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hose who compare the age 

j on which their lot has 
fallen mith a golden age 

which exists only in their im- 
agination, may talk of degen- 
erary and deray. But, no man 
who is correctly informed as to 
the past will be disposed to 
take a morose or desponding 


view of the present. 
---Maraulay 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults: 








THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes y 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 5 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practise Department 





Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Illinois. 
California School of Lip-Reading, 915 Shreve Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, New York City 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 




















San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


MISS KATHRYN DAGGY MRS. CORA C. WESTON 
Nitchie and Kinzie Methods 


406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 























Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading ; : 
Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal Boston School of Lip-Reading 
435 Andrus Building sera ame: Minneapolis, Minn. NITCHIE METHOD 
Central Institute for the Deaf Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. : ; i 

The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 

603 Story Building, Broadway at Sixth 512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 

















California School of Lip-Reading 
Miss Corarre N. KenFiet>D Mrs, THEODORE PoINDEXTER Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Co-Principals 
Graduates Nitchie School, New York for the Adult Deaf 
The Principals are authorized to award the Nitchie 
Normal Diploma to qualified applicants. 
916 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, Cat, Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Berkeley Branch, 107 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. Small Classes Normal Course 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Readi 
g p-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Frincipal 
Miss ELizABetH Branp, Principal Normal graduate of the New York School 
Miss Cora A, Crawrorp, Acting Principal for the Hard of Hearing 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 112 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
HIGHLAND Burtpinc, East Liperty PittspurGcH, Pa. 














Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons. SMALL CLasses. PRACTICE DEPARTMENT. NorMAL Course. 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska } 
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TEACHING LIP-READING TO FOREIGNERS* 


By EvizAspetH HELM NITCHIE 


HAVE been asked to speak about 

the Nitchie Method this afternoon, 

but so much has been written 
about it in the past and so many 
demonstrations have been given, that 
I am sure practically everyone here 
understands the method. It seems to me 
that I should only bore you if I talked 
on that subject, so I have decided to tell 
you about the work we have done in 
teaching lip-reading to foreigners who 
have little knowledge of English. 

We have had among our pupils, par- 
ticularly this past year, a number of 
foreigners to whom we have taught lip- 
reading, and I thought that if I could 
pass on to vou some of the things we 
have worked out in the teaching of this 
class of pupils, it might be of interest to 
you. 

We aim to make all of our work prac- 
tical, and this is particularly true of the 
work for the foreigner. We have but a 
limited amount of time to be devoted to 
each pupil, and in that time we must give 
him an English vocabulary, or increase 
the vocabulary that he already has, and 
we must also teach him to read the lips. 

The first step in teaching such a pupil 
is to determine the degree of hearing, 
for if the work is to be practical we must 
teach him to speak English, as well as to 
read it from the lips, and his pronuncia- 
tion must be corrected. Whenever a pu- 
pil is too deaf to hear the voice, but can 
hear with an instrument, we use the in- 
strument. 





*Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Toledo, Ohio, June, 1922. 


The second step in our work is to 
determine the extent of a pupil’s vocabu- 
lary, and something about his environ- 
ment, as well as the type of work he 
plans to take up when he leaves us. If 
a pupil lives in an English-speaking en- 
vironment it is much easier for us to 
work with him than it is with one who 
never hears English spoken after he 
leaves the school. We alwavs build on 
whatever vocabulary a pupil may have, 
and develop it according to his special 
needs. That is, we give him the words 
that he will need in his evervday life and 
business, and we teach him how to 
construct his sentences. In some cases, 
we have even taught arithmetic and writ- 
ino, We give our instructions and ex- 
planations through lip-reading, as far as 
possible, and, of course, give a certain 
amount of definite lip-reading work. 

It has been interesting to find that we 
can teach lip-reading to men to whom it 
is practically impossible to teach English. 
We have had one pupil whose memory 
was so defective, because of physical dis- 
abilities due to the war (he was classed 
as a “total disability”), that it was im- 
possible for us to teach him English. 
What he would learn one day would be 
forgotten the next. His invariable re- 
ply to a question about the previous les- 
son would be a shrue of the shoulders, 
and “I no know.” However, this man 
learned to read the lips. 

We have also found that if one can 
read the lips at all, he can read them in 
anv language with which he is familiar. 
So. if we sive our pupils lip-reading 
abilitv, they can go back into their native 
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environment and get along with their lip- 
reading, even though we have not been 
able to give them a great deal of ability 
to understand English. 

Our experience has taught us that a 
hard of hearing foreigner can get more 
English in the limited time we have to 
give him than he can get by attending 
all-day sessions of regular classes in 
English to Foreigners. This is because 
we understand how to present our sub- 
ject to a hard of hearing person, and 
because individual lessons give us an op- 
portunity to meet the peculiar needs of 
each pupil, whereas, in the classroom the 
teacher often stands in the back of the 
room, or speaks so that the hard of hear- 
ing member of the class gets little, or 
nothing at all. We have not found any 
one book that meets all of our needs in 
this field, but use exercises from a num- 
ber of books on English to Foreigners, 
and work up our own exercises to fit 
the needs of the pupil. I do not believe 
that there can be any system developed 
for this work, as each pupil is so very 
different, but we can apply our principles 
and methods to the work, just as we do 
to any other. 

I feel that the teacher of the foreigner 
should have a fair degree of hearing. 
In the first place, the very deaf teacher 
could not correct the speech or pronun- 
ciation of the nunil, and, in the second 
place, it is too difficult for such a teacher 
to understand the responses of one 
whose English is very broken. It is ask- 
ing too much of the teacher, and when- 
ever I can I relieve her of the strain. 


I shall never forget the first real 
foreigner who came to me for lessons. 
She was a Spanish woman who had 
passed the Institution for Improved In- 
struction of Deaf Mutes on Lexington 
Avenue, and had gone in to see if there 
was anything for her. She had been re- 
ferred to us. She was almost totally 
deaf and quite desperate. She had had 
lessons in English a number of. years 
ago, but had forgotten much that she had 
learned, and was too deaf to hear, even 
with the help of an instrument. She was 
so nervous she could hardly speak, and 
the tears would roll down her cheeks 
when she would try to understand what 
I said to her. It seemed utterly impos- 


sible for me to give her lip-reading les- 
sons, and I tried to persuade her to let 
me give the lessons to her niece, who 
understood English perfectly, and then 
have her pass the work on in Spanish, 
but she would not have it that way. 
Finally, I agreed to do the best that I 
could. 

The first thing that I did was to have 
her get for me a book of Spanish-English 
stories, with the Spanish on one page 
and the English on the opposite page. I 
did not know that there was such a 
book, but I sent her out to hunt for one, 
as I knew I could not judge of the Span- 
ish. She succeeded in finding a book 
with good stories, written in good Span- 
ish and English. The pupil would read 
the story in Spanish before coming for 
the lesson, and so would have the thought 
of the story in mind, and I would give 
it to her in English. I found that in that 
way she could follow quite well. The 
questions were difficult at first, but I gave 
the question practice even from the first 
lesson. 

I found that this pupil could repeat 
practice work and movement words 
with an uncanny accuracy. In giving the 
practice words, I always made sure that 
she understood the meaning of each 
word, and all of its meanings, if it could 
be used in more than one way. I also 
used the words in sentences that would 
illustrate the various meanings of the 
word. The sentences were treated in 
the same way. I never passed over a 
sentence without making sure that she 
understood its meaning. In this way she 
was constantlv increasing her vocabulary, 
and her knowledge of the construction of 
sentences, and as evervthing had to be 
understood through lip-reading, she was 
getting constant lip-reading practice. 
She became one of the best lip-readers I 
have seen anvwhere, but, of course, she 
was an exceptionally intelligent pupil. 


One day she came into the school, her 
face shining with joy, and told me of 
an experience she had had the evening 
before. She had dreaded going back to 
Guatemala, for she was afraid that she 
would not be able to understand 
strangers, and, by this time, she was 
totally deaf. She told me that the eve- 
ning before she had talked to a compara- 
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tive stranger from her home city for an 
hour, and had understood everything 
that had been said to her. The lady to 
whom she had been talking would not 
believe that she was deaf, for she had 
had no difficulty at all in making her un- 
derstand. 

A quite different type of pupil was a 
man who had been considered “hopeless” 
by the Red Cross. He had been stamped 
as mentally deficient before going into 
the army, and he certainly was “‘simple- 
minded.” When he came to us in the 
spring with a Red Cross worker, his at- 
titude was: “I no want lip-reading.” I 
talked to him for a long time, trying to 
show him what it would mean to him 
to be able to read the lips, but he still in- 
sisted that he did not want it. I assured 
him, and the Red Cross worker who was 
with him, that it would be useless for me 
to trv to teach him so long as he was 
unwilling to make the effort. In the fall 
he came back to us with his authoriza- 
tion papers signed, and there was nothing 
to do but to take him. We were told 
that everything had been tried for him, 
without success, and that lip-reading was 
to be his last chance. What English he 
had was very picturesque, and he had the 
mentality of a little child, but, strange as 
it may seem, when he got started, he took 
to lip-reading as a duck takes to water! 
He turned out to be a good lip-reader, 
and while I am not sure that we im- 
proved his English very much, we did 
do the one thing needed—we gave him 
lip-reading so that he could hold a job. 


Some wav can be found to do anything 
that has to be done, but it requires judg- 
ment to choose the best way. In this 
connection, I should like to tell you a 
story of an old colored woman who was 
a wonderful cook. One day a guest in 
the house asked for the recipe for a 
dish that was particularly delicious. The 
mistress called Mandy in and asked her 
to tell just how she had made that par- 
ticular dish. Mandy said, “I takes so 
much of this, and so much of that, and 
a little of something else, and when it 
comes to soda, I uses my jedgment, and 
the Lord help vou if you has no jedg- 
ment.” I say, “The Lord help you if you 
have no judgment,” when it comes to 
teaching lip-reading to the foreigner! 
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A LETTER TO THE ROCHESTER 
TIMES-UNION 


Someone has said that the physical handi- 
cap of deafness is like a great semaphore. 
To one it holds out an inspiring command 
“Go” and in spite of almost insurmountable 
obstacles great joy and happiness are main- 
tained for oneself and often great achieve- 
ments are registered for all mankind. 

To Mrs. , who recently committed 
suicide under mental depression brought on 
by worrying over a seemingly irremediable 
deafness; who feared that life so handicapped 
was too heavy a burden to bear; the great 
semaphore of deafness held out a distressing 
“Stop.” 

Every physical handicap is a burden hard 
to carry—everyone knows that—even one who 
may thank God, for unhandicapped physical 
and mental health understands in some meas- 
ure what it must mean to face life burdened 
with a seemingly unjustified handicap. 

The Rochester League for the Hard of 
Hearing understands what the handicap of 
deafness may mean. It was organized to keep 
the light of happiness in the eyes of deafened 
people. It was organized to make just such 
tragedies impossible or improbable. This 
tragedy would never have happened had its 
membership known. 

We want every deafened person in Roches- 
ter to know about our ideals and aspirations. 
We want every friend of a hard of hearing 
person to command our help for their hard- 
of-hearing friends. 


To improve the social outlook of the deaf- 
ened; to minimize their handicap through 
training in lip-reading and the proper adjust- 
ment of mechanical hearing devices; to aid 
the deafened to secure and keep work which 
they can do; and, finally, to spread the knowl- 
edge of preventive measures—these in sub- 
stance outline the program of the Rochester 
League. 

Don’t let such a tragedy happen again. 
Let us help. But we can’t help unless we 
know. Tell us. 

The Rochester League for the Hard of 
Hearing is not a charity. It is a group of 
deafened persons who have banded themselves 
together for self help; who believe that self 
help often comes easiest and best through 
helping someone else. 

Soon we hope to have a clubroom of our 
own which will be an active center through 
which deafened persons and their friends 
may render to other deafened persons the kind 
of service or inspiration which they most 
need, and from which shall radiate a con- 
structive and continuous spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 

Miss Olive Whildin, 104 Chestnut Street, is 
the secretary of the league and will be glad 
to be of service to any deafened persons in 
Rochester or vicinity. 

The Rochester League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 














NEW SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


OLLOWING its annual custom, the 

Votta Review takes pleasure in 

presenting to its readers portraits 
and biographical sketches of the heads 
of schools for the deaf who have been 
appointed since January I, 1922. 


MISS LEONARD 


The friends of Clarke School will be 
united in their aproval of the action of 
its Board of Corporators in electing Miss 
Bessie Northrop Leonard to the position 
made vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Yale, who has so long and ably held the 
principalship of that school. 

Miss Leonard has been in charge of 
the primary department of Clarke School 
for twenty-seven years, and thus comes 
to the principalship with a knowledge of 
the ideals and traditions of the school 
that cannot fail to make for success in 
the administration of its affairs. She 
was educated at Mt. Holyoke College 
and the New Britain Normat school and 
was instructor at the latter before taking 
up the special work of teaching the deaf. 





EDWARD S. TILLINGHAST 





LEONARD 


MISS BESSIE N. 


MR. TILLINGHAST 

Mr. Edward S. Tillinghast was born 
at Raleigh, N. C., where his father, Mr. 
D. R. Tillinghast, was one of the pioneer 
teachers in the School for the Deaf and 
Blind, then located there. 

He was graduated from Davidson Col- 
lege, with honors, taught a year in a 
college preparatory school, then a vear 
in the Missouri School for the Deaf, in 
1894-95. After a year in the Washing- 
ton School, he became Superintendent of 
the Montana School at the age of twenty- 
two. 

In 1899 Mr. Tillinghast was married 
to Miss Hilda B. Watson, daughter of 
Mr. James Watson, Superintendent of 
the Washington School for the Deaf and 
Blind, and granddaughter of Mr. J. B. 
McGann, who established the first school 
for the deaf in Canada. 

After four years in Montana, he spent 
five years as a teacher in Kentucky, and 
in January, 1906 became Superintendent 
of the Oregon School. 

Under his administration, the Oregon 
School experienced a period of phenome- 
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nal growth and progress, of which the 
Portland Oregonian says in part, 


Mr. Tillinghast’s greatest achievement was 
the removal of the school to its present site, at 
the northern city limits, and the erection of a 
modern plant, on the modified cottage system. 

Instead of a single four-story building and 
an old farmhouse, there are now six structures, 
including the main or administration building, 
school building and dormitory for children 
under 12 years of age, power plant and laun- 
dry, industrial building and gymnasium, isola- 
tion hospital and superintendent’s residence. 
In addition, a modern dairy barn and other 
outbuildings have been erected. 

In the matter of light, sanitation, hygiene, 
safety in case of fire, provision for sleeping 
porches, convenience and adaptability for the 
purposes in view, the new plant is incom- 
parably superior to the old. 

Corresponding, the equipment and organiza- 
tion of every department of school work has 
been improved, this being possible through the 
removal of the handicaps of isolation, out-of- 
date buildings and the greater interest of the 
public in the institution because of its accessi- 
bility. 

The industrial department has been placed 
on a sound foundation and is thoroughly 
equipped and located in roomy and well-lighted 
quarters. The printshop equipment includes 
a new press and a model eight linotype ma- 
chine. The carpenter shop is well equipped 
with power machinery and the students turn 
out work which will compare favorably with 
the best of any high school in the state. 
Sewing, dressmaking and cooking are all care- 
fully taught. 

In the literary department the most notable 
progress has been made in the teaching of the 
deaf by speech and lip-reading, the percentage 
of teachers and pupils teaching or being taught 
by the oral method having been very largely 
increased. 


After the death of Mr. W. C. McClure, 
Superintendent of the Missouri School, 
Mr. Tillinghast was elected to fill the va- 
cancy, and took up his duties in Fulton 
about October 1, 1922. 


MR. McALONEY 


Mr. Thomas S. McAloney, who has 
become Superintendent of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, went 
to that institution from the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 
in Pittsburg. 

In 1922 the American Historical So- 
ciety. published Fleming’s History of 
Pittsburg. Page 163, Vol. IV, gives an 
interesting account of. Mr. McAloney’s 
life and work, from which the following 
is an extract: 





THOMAS 5S. 


McALONEY 


Thomas S. McAloney was born in County 
Antrim, Ireland, on June 26, 1869. His family 
has for generations been prominent in educa- 
tional work in that country. After taking a 
full course in the national schools of Ireland 
the young man was elected teacher in the 
Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Blind, 
March 16, 1885. This work opened up a field 
which came to him with powerful appeal, and 
during his period of service at this institution 
he took special courses in the Royal University 
of Ireland, and in the South Kensington Col- 
lege of Science and Art. His work in this 
connection was highly commended. In 1892 he 
was awarded a fellowship in the Normal De- 
partment of Gallaudet College, in Washington, 
District of Columbia. He first taught in the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, then went to the 
Alabama School for the Deaf, where he taught 
for six years. In 1899 he was elected head 
teacher of the Kentucky School for the Deaf, 
which position he held for only one year, as 
in the following year he was induced to be- 
come superintendent of the Montana School 
for the Deaf and Blind. 

In 1906 Mr. McAloney accepted the super- 
intendency of the Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Blind at Pittsburg. Under his 
management this institution has grown and 
developed until it has become one of the fore- 
most of its kind in the country. Since coming 
to Pittsburg, Mr. McAloney has organized the 
Pennsylvanian Association for the Blind, which 
is doing such a comprehensive work for the 
blind of the state, and which also renders 
splendid service in the prevention of blindness. 
He is a member of the board of this associa- 
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O. L. 


McINTIRE 


tion, and chairman of its Workshop Commit- 


Mr. McAloney takes a deep interest in every 
kind of charitable and philanthropic work and 
is associated with various organizations of 
this nature in the city of Pittsburg. For the 
past ten years he has served as a member of 
the Allegheny Board of Visitation. This 
board is appointed by the Court of Common 
Pleas to visit and report on all institutions to 
which children or adults are committed. He 
was president of this board for four years. He 
is a past president of the Social Workers’ Club 
of the city, and was one of the organizers of 
the Co-operative Welfare Federation; is chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the Oak- 
land Board of Trade; and a member of the 
advisory board of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. In January, 1921, 
Mr. McAloney went to: California to make a 
survey of educational work for the deaf and 
blind of that state, the first survey work of 
this kind ever done in the United States. Mr. 
McAloney is a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
member of Shadyside Presbyterian Church, 
and a member of the Men’s Executive Com- 
mittee of that church. 

Too much cannot be done for those whom 
nature has denied the full complement of 
faculties, and the State of Pennsylvania is 
fortunate to have a man of Mr. McAloney’s 
caliber at the head of this great work for her 
unfortunates. 


MR. McINTIRE 


Mr. O. L. McIntire was born and 
reared in Fulton, Missouri. He received 


his A.B. degree from Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, in 1909; attended three 
summer sessions at the University of 
Missouri and one at the University of 
Chicago; worked out a Fellowship at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
and received in 1916 the degree of Bache- 
lor of Pedagogy and later his M.A. de- 
gree from the same institution. 

Mr. McIntire was head of the science 
department of the Fulton High School 
from 1910-15 and principal 1912-15, 
After entering the profession of teaching 
the deaf, he taught for two years in the 
American School for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford, Conn. He then went to the Okla- 
homa School where, after acting as 
Assistant Principal for one year, he was 
given the full principalship. Mr. Mc- 
Intire was then elected to the principal- 
ship of the Kentucky School, but gave it 
up to accept the Superintendency of the 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 


MR. SETTLES 


Mr. Clarence J. Settles, like Mr. Mc- 
Intire, is a Missourian by birth and we 
also educated at Westminster College 
Fulton, Mo., where he received the de- 
gree of B.L. Mr. Settles took summer 
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I. B. GILBERT 


courses in the Kirksville Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo., and at the Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. He is 
a graduate of the Normal Department of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
where he received his A.M. degree. 

Mr. Settles taught one year in the Ten- 
nessee School; six years in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, 
and became principal of the Arizona 
School February 1, 1922. 


MR. GILBERT 


Mr. I. B. Gilbert was educated in the 
public schools and at Olivet College, 
Michigan, receiving his B.A. degree from 
Olivet ; later he studied at Harvard and 
Chicago universities in psychology and 
education. 

Mr. Gilbert was principal of the high 
school and later superintendent of 
schools at St. Johns; superintendent at 
Traverse City for nine years, and then 
for twelve years in charge of some ele- 
mentary schools and a high school in 
which was developed a large industrial 
department at Grand Rapids. For 
several summers Mr. Gilbert has taught 
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psychology and principles of education at 
the State Normal School at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. In addition to his regular work 
he has been for fifteen years one of the 
regular state educational institute lec- 
turers. His interest in the education of 
the deaf resulted in the establishment of 
a Day School while he was at Traverse 
City which was maintained while he was 
there; later he followed the work as 
carried on at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where the school was exceptionally well 
managed. 

All of Mr. Gilbert’s teaching experi- 
ence has been in the state of Michigan. 


MISS BRAND 


Miss Elizabeth- Brand, principal of the 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading, is spend- 
ing the winter at her home in Urbana. This 
circumstance has made it possible for her to 
teach lip-reading at the night high school in 
Springfield, Ohio. That her work is duly 
appreciated is shown in the following clipping 
from The Springfield Daily Sun. “There is 
much that is fascinating about a class in lip- 
reading. There is an animation, a continued 
maintenance of interest by the teachers, which 
would be considered unusual in a class of 
hearing pupils of any age, on any subject. 
Miss Brand fairly radiates enthusiasm. One 
can watch her and listen to her for a consider- 
able time without discovering that she, like 
her pupils, does not hear.” 

In an interview Miss Brand is quoted as 
saying that “Pupils all make progress if they 
try. It is the pupil who accomplishes; the 
teacher only points the way. My experience 
has been that the business man and woman 
need lip-reading more than the women in 
the home, and will sacrifice more to get it, 
study it harder, never miss a lesson, and suc- 
ceed better. A lesson every day, and a sec- 
ond hour for practice, gives best results.” 

Miss Brand closes her remarks by making 
a plea for the hard of hearing children in the 
public schools for whom, she says, lip-reading 
works miracles. 


DURIAN DRIGGS 


Great sympathy is expressed for Supt. and 
Mrs. B. W. Driggs, of the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf, who have had the mis- 
fortune to lose their little six-year-old son, 
Durian. 

The little boy died December 18, from 
complications following tonsilitis. The North 
Dakota Banner of December 18 is issued as 
a memorial to him, and contains many touch- 
ing tributes from the deaf children who were 
his friends at the school. 
























































CLAMS, KETTLES AND LIP-READING 


By Juvtet D. Clark 


HE paste had scarcely dried on the 

the posters announcing California’s 

Pageant of Progress—The Greatest 
Event of the Mid-Summer—when my 
progressive principal hastened to inquire 
into the expediency of having a lip- 
reading exhibit. The booths were already 
pretty well booked, but we obtained half 
of one which the Aluminum Kettle 
Company was to share. Ours was the 
only school represented, and almost the 
only educational feature, the pageant 
being primarily for commercial advertis- 
ing. 

When we went to the park where the 
pageant was held, to deeorate our booth, 
the first thing that met our eyes was a 
huge sign bearing the words 
Clams, in large letters. Upon inquiring 
at headquarters, we were informed that 
the kettle company had engaged a whole 
booth on our left. We protested about 
the clams. “Will they cook them?” we 
begged to know. 

“Why they aren’t going to sell clams; 
it’s candy, fine candy,” was the reply. 

“The sign says clams,” we persisted. 
It made no difference; our man insisted 
that it was candy, and to close the argu- 
ment added that there were no more 
vacant booths, anyway. So we returned 
to our decorating, wondering what kind 
of candy the clams would be. 


When Miss Case returned home on 
the opening day, she announced, “They 
are clams, and they cook them, and they 
‘taste good. The people are very friendly, 
and so are the neighbors on our left.” 
And they continued to be so throughout 
the two weeks’ session. We found our 
location a favorable one, for who is not 
attracted by a sample of food? 

“Why is it,” asked the fountain-of- 
youth man in the beauty parlor across 
the way, “that all the people walk on 
your side even when the sun beats down 
there?” 

“Clams,” I replied, “They sniff them 
as soon as they turn the corner.” There 
usually was a crowd waiting for tidbits 
and that was our chance. 








“We have something for the mouth 
though it isn’t anything to eat. Do you 
know about lip-reading? Have you any 
friends or relatives who are hard of 
hearing?” These questions with slight 
variations would have become deadly 
monotonous, had not the answers and at- 
titudes of the people been so diverse, 
Some replied to the last question rather 
disdainfully, “No, I am thankful to say.” 
But such folk we usually disarmed by 
congratulating them, and adding that 
perhaps deafness was not on the increase 
after all. 

But when they did count deaf persons 
among their friends how eager they 
were to give us their names! Much more 
so than the deafened themselves. No 
doubt, memories of strained vocal cords 
and hoarse throats inspired them. It is 
surprising to me that more hard of hear- 
ing people do not consider this aspect of 
the question. Deafness is not a popular 
affliction. As a young man pupil puts it, 
“We have to apologize to the world for 
being deaf,’”’ and there is undoubtedly a 
grain of truth in what he says. Of 
course it sounds unfair, but we may as 
well face the facts. It is a rare hearing 
person who realizes the trials of deafness 
from the standpoint of one so handi- 
capped, but they are conscious that it is 
hard on themselves and will lose pa- 
tience with those who do not endeavor by 
means of lip-reading or instruments to 
give them relief. One young woman 
told me that she had been visiting her 
sisters, who were horrified to find that 
she was not studying lip-reading. “Why 
it is the thing ‘for every deafened person 
to do,” they told her. And they were — 
right. To be hard of hearing and not 
know lip-reading is like living in the 
present age without all the modern con- 
veniences. 

I remember one young couple who 
passed our booth. The husband pointed 
out our posters to his wife, and I took in 
the situation, and asked if she were inter- 
ested. 

“Oh no,” she replied, turning the color 
of a heet. But her husband with the 














































THE LIP-READING 


look of a martyr asked for a folder, and 
they passed on, leaving me to ponder 
over the misery that that poor woman 
is submitting herself and her husband to 
by being so sensitive. 

Lip-reading was a great joke to some 
people and provoked considerable laugh- 
ter. Two young men took folders and 
passed on, soon returning for further 
information. One of them made an ef- 
fort to hear with hand behind ear, and 
though it was not overdone, we felt 
sure that it was all feigned. Well, he 
may be deaf sometime and will know 
what to do! 

To others the subject was very mysti- 
fying, especially to small boys. A newsie 
who had witnessed a demonstration re- 
turned with a crowd of urchins. “Say, 
aint you deaf? Can't you read my lips?” 
he eagerly inquired of our pupil, and 
when she answered correctly that small 
boy looked at his pals with as much pride 
as if the pupil had been his. However, 
the other boys were not satisfied, and an- 
other must try. His mouth was a slit, 
and the pupil went down, but her sponsor 
came to the rescue. 

“Aw well, why don’t you open your 
mouth?” he asked disgustedly. (How 
many lip-readers would like to be as 
blunt!) That little boy had sense when 
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BOOTH AT THE LOS ANGELES PAGEANT OF PROGRESS 


he blamed the failure to understand, on 
the speaker instead of on the lip-reader. 

In the din that went on around us, one 
visitor thought a teacher asked her, 
“Have you any dead friends?,” but it 
was not in answer to this misunderstood 
question that a woman talked for some 
time about her mother. She had a dif- 
ficult mouth, and only snatches of her 
conversation were readable. “Mother— 
deaf—lip-reader.” Finally the teacher, 
seeing a good prospect, asked for the 
mother’s address, when to her utter dis- 
comfiture the woman replied, “Mother 
has gone beyond.” 


One day two women approached the 
booth, and one of them announced that 
she was hard of hearing. Upon my ad- 
vising lip-reading she exclaimed, “Oh 
you couldn’t help me; the trouble is with 
my drums.” I explained that we would 
not attempt a cure but would teach her 
to substitute her eyes for her ears. To 
which she replied that she knew all about 
the school and was coming down some 
day to teach the pupils how to hear. With 
that she took from her bag a piece of 
oiled paper—crumpled and torn—and a 
stubby pencil which she wrapped with 
the paper and put into her ear.. “There 
now, I can hear almost too well. I'll 
be down to teach you how to hear,” and 
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off she trotted before I had sufficiently 
recovered from my astonishment to give 
her the advice of the noted aurist to put 
nothing in her ears but her elbows. 
Innumerable people were under the 
impression that lip-reading was for deaf 
mutes only. If we explained once, we 
explained fifty times that our work is 
for those who have lost their hearing 
after acquiring speech. These people 
could not seem to comprehend that there 
are degrees of deafness as there are of 
eye trouble, and that lip-reading is an 
aid to impaired hearing as glasses are to 
failing sight. We more than appreciated 
the occasional person who had a grasp 
of our subject, and who realized the 
value and scope of our work. These 
were not all deaf either. A detective 
thought it would be useful in his profes- 


sion; a surveyor saw possibilities in it 
for him, and a secret service agent was 
greatly interested. None of these would- 
be lip-readers has yet put in an appear- 
ance, but we gave them something to 
think about and eventually they may 
find that a course in lip-reading will 
greatly increase their efficiency. 

The Aluminum Kettle Company 
had a slogan which they drummed con- 
tinually into our ears—‘Even if we don’t 
make much money, we are having a lot 
of fun.” I believe that we all found it 
more or less of a ijark, and our school 
has more than paid the expenses of the 
booth in pupils resulting from the pag- 
eant; and the money is still coming in. 
Moreover, we awakened the interest of 
the public, which alone made the venture 
very worth while. 








THE LOGICS 


By ELFriepDA SYLVESTER 


cT" HEY’VE got ’em again!” I 
wailed, poking my head into Con 
Weber’s room, next to mine. 


“Got what?’ she 
snapped. I had inter- 
rupted a shrieking de- 


nunciation of eight 
large boys who were 
steadfastly failing to 
comprehend something 
or other. It is terribly 
take-down-ish to be 
stayed at such mo- 
ments. 
“Got what?” 
“The—the logics!” 
AA I murmured apologeti- 
cally. “They are so 
\ terribly logical—so un- 





failingly logical—so 
illogically —§ logical—. 
Con, you know you 


| can’t be logical with 
j | the English language! 
You've got to accept 
exceptions—you've got 
to—.” 
“Go back!” she withered, “and be glad 
they have brains!” 
I withdrew my head to my own room. 





There were tears in its eyes. The last 
straw was still on the blackboard. 
I have no candy. ( Negative) 
I have—candy. (Affirmative) 
Every last child, fired by the spirit of 
logic, had recorded “yes” in that space. 
Seven sad faces reproached me as I 
took my seat. They were plainly grieved 
at my ungracious reception of their en- 
deavors. 
Con’s schoolroom joins 
mine side to side like 
a Siamese twin. We can 
be body in one room and 
head in the other, sub- 
ject to immediate with- 
drawal. Con’s head now 
appeared in my door- 
way. Its face was 
normal again. 
“You glare at them—,” it declared, 
“they get scared—and try too hard—I 
shriek—they get scared—and won't try 
at all!” 
“You poor little monkeys! 
did glare—Never mind !” 

“Some,” I wrote in large letters in the 
blank. Seven pairs of eyes brightened. 
Seven faces expressed eagerness to ac- 
quiesce in my wildest vagaries. 








Maybe I 
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“No candy—some 
candy, no candy—some 
candy,’ I reiterated. “No 
—Some—! Please do 
not make that absurd 
mistake again!” 

“No, Miss Lynn!” 

“You will not forget 
‘no’ and ‘some’ ?” 

“No, Miss Lynn!” 

“And you will be good 
boys and girls and re- 





Winwood 


member everything I tell you?” I 
questioned. 

“Some, Miss Lynn,” they shouted 
eagerly, “some!” 


Winwood is a large size 
eleven that walks softly, £2 S Ae 
talks gently, behaves Ss 5S 
properly, never tears its Si \ 
clothes, always has clean SiH 
hands and is unceasingly  — Beaty and Mary 
pleasant. Jeauty is a 
doll; Mary, a plain little housewife, in- 
separable from spectacles and apron. 
Jacob and Joseph are freckled faced 
brother gnomes with orange hair. 
Catalina is a villainous looking Charlotte 
Corday sort of person, black and dark 
browed. Billikins is eight. Someone at 
home has recently barbered him to look 
like a doll whose wig has 
unglued and slipped back. 


Ay ee From Winwood to Billi- 
; a Hy \ kins, they go down in 
a. 2 ee 

2 “But they do copy 
ech and Soserh beautifully,” I mused. 


“They shall copy for the rest of the 
morning.” Rejuvenated, I stepped to the 
slate. 

Germans live in Germany. 

Italians live in Italy. 

Chinese live in China. 

Here, the man who brings a ponderous 
black book and checks 
appeared. 

“Copy each sentence 





a ten times,” I instructed 

+ * hastily and strode to 

~ f the check man. A 
q } fleeting discussion, 

©. * hardly perceptible, 
passed over the class. 

Zz Winwood settled it 

Y. with a brief sign. All 

Catalina fell zealously to work. 


“A raise of five dol- 


lars per month,” the 
check man told me. 
“Ninty” I signed in a 


bold, bad scrawl, hoping 
that the check man 
didn’t know’ whether 
there should be an “e” 
or not. 

It was blue-ginghamed 
Mary who finished first 
and with a _ precious 
smile, presented me with 
a faultlessly written sheet. 

Germans live in Germany. 

Miss Lynn talians live in Miss Lynn 

taly. 

Bex! dear child—! What under the 
sun—?” James and Joseph and the rest 
had arrived at my side with waving 
papers. Six additional manuscripts at- 
tested, ten times each, that— 

Germans live in Germany. 

Miss Lynn talians live in Miss Lynn 

taly. 
Chinese live in China. x 

“It is beautiful 
work,” I assured 
them gulpingly, “Bee- 
oo-ti-ful!” and 
marked each paper 
with an ostentatious 
one hundred in red. 

“T am going to tell 
you about my visit to New York!” 

“New Yawk—yes—.” The seven 
wiggled hopefully to the edges of their 
chairs. 

“My sister lives in New York—but 
she is going to move away soon.” 





$i li Kins 





“Your sister?>—New Yawk?—Move 
afterawhile? Oh!” 
“Yes. New York is a very large city. 


There are ma-ny, ma-ny people. The 
stores are ve-ry bee-oo-ti-ful. There are 
ma-ny tall buildings.” Suitable gestures 
and facial contortions accompanied the 
recital of the wonders of 
the great city, and the 
row of heads wagged a 
grave appreciation. 
“New York is_ the 
largest city in the Unit- 
ed States! The pop-u- 
la-tion of New York is 
sev-en mill-i-on people!” 
Round-eyed, they con- 


Tosneee 


vy 
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templated the string of ciphers as I 
evolved them with impressive delibera- 
tion on the board. Awed silence held 
them. Then Catalina’s slim brown hand 
went up and I suffered the interruption. 
Catalina’s voice reminds one of a work 
horse plowing, but she labored diligently 
to inquire,— 

“What will be the population of New 
York after your sister will move away?” 

Automatically, my jaw set. I didn’t 
want it to, but it did. I extracted Cata- 
lina and led her to the slate. 

“Subtract,” I said, writing the digit 
one under the seven million and draw- 
ing a heavy line. 

While Catalina was still juggling with 
ciphers and nines, the father of Jacob 
and Joseph sidled in. Well did he know 
he was unwelcome on non-visiting days. 


His furtive black eyes and 

a fierce twisted moustache are 
={)\ those of the dare devil robber 
Ne ‘ who steals little boys and 
~ hides them in a cave. But 
Be Jacob and Joseph were de- 
" lighted to see him. Joyously 
) they fell one into each arm of 
ay a fatherly embrace. Almost 
= immediately, they arose with 


fearful howls. 

“See how they cry!” spoke the father 
of Jacob and Joseph. “They are not 
happy here; they want to go home!” 
Fat little Billikins signed hastily to me 
that father had pinched them to make 
them cry. I slipped it to Billikins to 
convey it to J. and J. that we will be 
going for ice-cream in the afternoon and 
to the Zoo to-morrow. In due time, the 
brotherly sobs subsided and the robber 
man departed unmourned. 

As the door closed, 
Mary rushed up. “I love 
you very much one 
thousand kisses—we shall 
go for ice cream.” 
Beauty was dancing on 
one. foot. Winwood 
was getting it across to 
the others that I was 
pledged to ice cream and the Zoo. 

So it came about that eight of us 
tripped gaily down to the sign “Ice Cream 
always good alike” that stands on the 
corner and seated ourselves at damp 





tables. Everyone chose white ice cream 
except Beauty who stood out for “mink.” 
Motherly Mary carefully wiped our drips 
from the table with her handkerchief 
before leaving. 

On the way home, we met a woman 
wheeling two adorable babies, and 
stopped to admire the chubby younsters 
who, the mother said, were a boy and a 
girl. 

“A boy and a girl,’ I repeated to the 
class, “twins.” 

“Which is the boy?” 


7 inquired Winwood in 

we his politest ‘manner. The 
ve +S 2 [ mother pointed to the 
Wa Bey! left hand baby. 
Gaasyp “Oh,” said Winwood, 
\ 


“and which is the girl?” 
Right then and there, I 
embraced Winwood for his delightful 
lack of logic. 

We began the day with devotions; 
extra ones since we were going to the 
Zoo. The things God made and the 
things that man had made, we assorted. 
Flowers and sky, trees and animals, all 
things good and alive were made by God. 
Machinery, houses, books, dolls and the 
like, we agreed were the work of men. 

“Who,” inquired Catalina, her dark 
brow puzzling, “who made the Kaiser?” 

The end of our prayer 





brought a blatant dis- GEE 
cord of sound in lieu of KZ \\ 
the ordinarily peaceful 
Amen. The girls were 


glaring at the boys who 
in turn were _ sniffing 
haughtily. It seemed that 
the latter had claimed 
proprietorship on_ the 
grounds that Amen indicated a prayer 
for men. The girls were striving to 
overwhelm with a vociferous Awomen. 
By dangling the Zoo threateningly over 
their heads, I forced a relinquishment of 
rights from the boys, an acceptance 
of things as they are, from the girls. 

Two minutes later, we were enthusi- 
astically considering the abilities of man 
and beast. 

“Can a mouse fly?” 

“No!” they chorused. 

“Can an eagle fly?” 

“Ves a ag 
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3)? 


“Can a hen fly 


“Yes!” 

“Can a dog fly?” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” shouted Billikins, “my dog 
can fly!” 


We tackled Billi- 
kins, but he stuck 
to it. We bullied, 

\ we mocked, we 
roared with laugh- 
ter. Billikins would 
not retract. 

“My dog can fly,” he persisted and 
thereupon burst into tears at our unkind- 
ness and the remembrance of his ac- 
complished dog now so sadly maligned. 

We dried him and besought an ex- 
planation. So, Billikins curled up dog- 
wise on the floor. Momentarily, he slept. 
Then lazily raising his head, he looked 
sleepily at an imaginary fly on an 
imaginary tail. Snap—gulp—. The 
imaginary fly went down an imaginary 
throat and Billikins rose triumphant. 

“Oh—,” I faltered, “why yes—excuse 
us Billikins—yes, I see—. Your dog 
certainly canned the fly—but perhaps, 
you had better say “My dog can catch 
a fly!” 

“Oh,” said Billikins, “all right!” 

About noon, the Logics came on again. 
I suppose I was glaring by that time and 
they were steaming up under pressure. 

“Listen carefully,” I 
cautioned. “The parts of Z 


a bed are, the head of the KS 
bed, the sides of the bed, Paes 
the foot of the bed, the PR 
legs of the bed and “‘point- Ne 
ing to the castors, “these IF“ 
are—”’ Ak 

“I know—I know!” ape 
Beauty almost fell off her 
chair with eagerness. Her face was 
alight with anticipation. 

“What is it, Beauty? Tell the class— 
I am so glad you remember.” 

“The toes of the bed,” breathed Beauty 
ecstatically. 

Before the close of school, the useful 
appellation “footle’ had been evolved 
from “handle.” “The footle of my bi- 
cycle,” Winwood told me, “is broken.” 

“Pedal,” I told him, crossing out 


“footle’; and because his feelings were 
hurt, I assured him that he had done well 
and that “ped” was only another way 
of saying “foot.” Consoled, he swaggered 
to his seat. Telepathically, the news 
travelled down the line. At Jacob, it 
flowered in logic. 

“Tell Joseph to stop,” he grinned, “he 
is stepping on my ped.” 

We had a glorious time at the Zoo. 
Every animal looked like someone. We 
admired everything from tapirs to tou- 
cans and stood a long time before the 
enclosure of the “graffee.” 

A lounging keeper, 
whose life was one 
é \ long succession of 

F don’ts, eyed us stupid- 

| ly. Fascinated by the 

: humanly lonesome 

te look in the rich brown 
if eyes of the giraffe— 
| he certainly did have 

), a faraway expression 
—Con confided to me 
in a low giggle, “I’d 
like to kiss him!” 

“Don’t kiss him, lady!’ sighed the 
apathetic keeper with a yawn, 

When finally, en 
masse, we headed < , 
for the car that A — ig) 
would bear us home- Ons » 
ward, Billikins, set S25 


. . oe ‘a 

in motion by an ini- 4 A, 

tial shove, moved Cf. y 
S/ 


too; but being ut- 

terly engrossed in 

watching a precocious ostrich extract a 
hat pin from an old lady’s bonnet, he be- 
came deflected from the prescribed line 
of travel. Drawn magnetically, he con- 
tinued to deflect—the distance widening 
between him and us. I most cordially 
desired to see him bump into a tree. I 
vearned to see him stumble. He did 
neither. Instead, awakening suddenly 
and finding himself forsaken, he broke 
into a gentle trot which developed into a 
frenzied gallop. Away went I. Away 
went he. 

Around corners, around cages, around 
fountains, we flew. Like Alice following 
the White Rabbit down the long passage, 
I had great trouble to keep him in sight. 
It was a burly policeman who saved the 
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day. Billikins was almost dead of fright 
when I panted up, but restored to his 
rightful position in the group, he became 
at once a hero for having dangled by the 
collar from the hands of a policeman. 
At the beginning and end of each block 
and at intermediate street car stops, I 
counted seven heads. Fifty-nine times I 
counted seven heads. All night long, 
I was a shepherd chasing unruly little 
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sheep—wicked, slippery 
little sheep, that bobbed 
up on their hind legs 
and called me “shef- 
ferd.” “Shefferd, shef- 
ferd,” they scolded, 
nodding familiar heads, 
“ ‘ph,’ you told us, is 
‘f.’” Logic, it seems, 
can find its way even into dreams. 








THE KINZIE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH 
READING* 


By Cora E. KInzIr 


I WANT to use the limited amount of 
time at my disposal to-day to do what 

I can toward presenting the Kinzie 
Method from its practical side. We 
want you to know what we are doing in 
Philadelphia and in the schools that are 
established under our training. I have 
not the time to explain to you the psycho- 
logical basis of our work nor even to 
demonstrate its application, but I want to 
give you some idea of our schoolroom in 
actual operation. 

The work begins at 9 o’clock. At this 
time the teachers summon their pupils to 
the tables, and the individual lessons 
begin. As the teachers receive their 
schedules for the entire day’s work on 
the previous afternoon or evening, they 
know just how to proceed with the day’s 
program. 

Our lessons are 45 minutes in length. 
At 9:45 the Practice Department opens 
and the pupils who have had their les- 
sons at the tables and all others who 
have come in are classified according to 
advancement into Beginners’, Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced classes. These classes 
are conducted by regular teachers, by 
normal students and frequently by the 
principal. All periods are three quarters 
of an hour in length. This means that 
at the end of every three quarters of an 
hour both the lessons at the tables and the 
classes change. 

I have here a chart (p. 67) showing the 
layout of the Regular Normal Course. 





*Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Toledo, Ohio, June, 1922. 


(The Revised Post Graduate Normal 
Course is along the same lines but 
shorter, ) 

This chart represents the work taken 
at maximum speed. You will note that 
it includes thorough training in the hand- 
ling of individual lessons and graded class 
practice; lectures on the theory; quiz- 
zes, examinations ; and observation peri- 
ods. 

A teacher must be well grounded in the 
science of her subject; she must under- 
stand the psychological processes involv- 
ed in speech-reading, and then must know 
how to conduct her instruction and her 
practice so as to obtain the best possible 
results. Whether she possesses or lacks 
this scientific knowledge will make all the 
difference in the world in her teaching 
and also in her results. 

We lay great stress on masterful teach- 
ing in both individual and class work. 
These practice classes are exceedingly 
interesting and inspiring. Every bit of 
practice must conform to certain stand- 
ards. It must, in the first place, be prop- 
erly graded, i.e., adapted to the particular 
class with which it is to be used. Then 
it must be attractive and interesting and 
thoroughly high grade in every respect. 
We are working from the cultural stand- 
point and are using instructive material 
in so far as possible, all adapted to the 
proper grade. A great deal of entertain- 
ment material is likewise used for spice 
and variety. 

The acquisition of skill in speech-read- 
ing requires the following up of technical 
instruction with extensive practice, and 
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every bit of this work must be of the 
highest quality. 

As I told you, the classes are 45 min- 
utes in length, but the practice material 
must change at intervals. The usual time 
given to a particular device is 15 minutes, 
though a talk on an advanced subject may 
be continued to as much as a half hour, 
never over that. This constant changing 
keeps the interest at the highest pitch. 

There is positively no hit or miss work 
either in the selection and grading of 
material or in the handling of it. The 
work must be thoroughly prepared and 
then handled according to our profes- 
sional standards. The correct teaching of 
speech-reading is both a science and an 
art, and we pay the most careful attention 
to both phases. The many details of 
technique—the way the teacher sits at 
the table, the position of her book, the 
position of her head, the use of her 
hands, the manner of using the black- 
board and scratch paper, her discipline, 
etc., etc., are all given close attention. 
It is mastery of detail combined with 
specialized knowledge that makes the art- 
ist in any line. Why should not our work 
be made just as correct in every detail 
as that of any other specialty? 

As I said before, the principal demon- 
strates a certain number of each kind of 
classes. She also censors a certain pro- 
portion of the normal students’ classes, 
and censors all the individual lessons. 
The normal students are required to pre- 
pare a great many sentences in connec- 
tion with the individual lessons; they 
also prepare all their own questions on 
the stories. The principal censors all 
the sentences and questions on the first 
‘10 lessons, going over each one very care- 
fully, marking those that are wrong and 
explaining why they are wrong. By the 
time the normal student has prepared the 
sentences and questions on the first 10 
lessons, she usually understands what is 
required, and it is not necessary to con- 
tinue this rigid censoring. After that 
the principal censors at intervals. 

At the end of the course the normal 
students are given a practical examina- 
tion on each of the different kinds of 
classes and on the individual lessons. 
There is also a written examination on 


the theory. Each normal student is re- 
quired also to give one formal lecture on 
a subject of her own selection. 

You can readily see that we have here 
a comprehensive training, and it means 
a great deal more to the normal student 
and to the pupils than I can explain to 
you from a chart. This training makes 
of a normal student as skilful a teacher 
as it is possible for her to become within 
the time given to the training. Of course 
any teacher reaches her maximum skill 
only after years of experience, but it is 
remarkable what a high degree of skill 
some normal students develop during 
their training. There is nothing like 
this program to develop ingenuity in 
creating material. It brings about a spirit 
of friendly competition among the normal 
students and teachers, and has a wonder- 
fully stimulating effect on them and on 
the school. It is exceedingly interesting 
to me to watch the development of nor- 
mal students. This year we have had a 
remarkably interesting class, a number of 
them very young women. This advent 
of the younger teachers into the profes- 
sion is bringing a great deal of attractive- 
ness into the work and it is a splendid 
thing that there is such a profession open 
to them when they find deafness over- 
taking them. 

Now besides the skill and knowledge 
which normal students acquire in this 
training, they also have upon graduation 
a foundational equipment of supervised 
graded material and know just how to 
go ahead and create more as needed. 

This systematic form of high grade 
practice makes all the work for both 
teacher and pupils a real joy. There is 
scarcely a dull minute in the school with 
this sort of work going on all the time. 
As all practice is graded and consequent- 
ly within the reach of all, the interest is 
kept at highest pitch and the pupils are 
delighted and happy in the school atmos- 
phere. This means that in addition to 
the splendid opportunities to develop 
speech-reading power, such an atmos- 
phere provides the ideal medium through 
which we are able to carry out our basic 
reconstructive purposes, speech-reading 
being the fundamental factor in the re- 
construction of the deafened. 
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MRS. BELL AND HER GRANDDAUGHTER, NANCY BELL FAIRCHILD 


THE DeEATH oF Mrs, ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


The many friends and admirers of Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell were distressed to learn 
of her death, which took place on Wednesday, January 3, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
David Fairchild, Washington, D. C. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will feel her 
loss with special keenness. She was both a life member and a charter member of the organi- 
zation, and had done much to promote its interests. 

An account of Mrs. Bell’s life and work will appear in the March number of the VoLta 
Review. 
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“The essence of friendship is entireness, a 
total magnanimity and trust.”—EMERSON. 


D EAR FRIENDS: 
What has been your experience 

with ear drums? Do you find 
that you can hear better with them, or 
have they been injurious to your hear- 
ing? Have you spent a lot of good 
money on them and found them to be 
fakes? The following have been some 
of the experiences of the Friendly Cor- 
ner folk: 


You speak of ear-drums. I suppose there 
might be cases in which a reputable physician 
would recommend them but I fancy there are 
very few. I had a pair, the Way. I'd like to 
have a strangle hold on the man who sold them 
to me. Those humbugs always get your 
money before they let you try their wares. 


Another condemnation of the Way ear 
drums : 


Just a word about my experience with the 
Way ear-drums. After getting the contrap- 
tions in my ears I was almost totally deaf. It 
was exactly as if I had both ears stuffed full of 
cotton wool. I got scared and tried to pull 
them out. Got more scared, for I couldn’t 
get them out, and had to go to my family 
doctor and have him remove them. It hurt me 
terribly and I could have lynched that imposter 
Way, with all the glee he must experience in 
fooling so many victims. I wrote him “a piece 
of my mind” which no doubt added to his glee. 


Here is just as bitter a denunciation 
of the Wilson ear-drums: 


As for harmful instruments, I tried out the 
Wilson ear-drums twenty years ago. I think 
they came from Kentucky. Tiny soft rubber 
affairs for $5.00. They were to be placed in the 
ear and were invisible. They did not help my 
useless ear at all. With the better ear, there is 
no question but that I heard better. I heard 
so well, that I often kept them in long after 
my ear began to ache, for soft as they were, 
they irritated the ear, till I finally spent years 
with the aurist in the effort to get that ear 
back in a healthy condition. 


* 


And now we have an echo of the 


above: 

Ear-drums are ear-drums whether home- 
made or “boughten,” is it not so? Shortly 
after I came here a deaf lad urged me to get 
the Wilson drums. He was using them and 
thought they helped him. “Those phones,” he 
said, “are too conspicuous. Nobody knows 
that I am wearing the drums.” I took the ad 
he gave me even after I had told him of my 
experience with drums, but to myself I said . 
positively “Nix for mine.” He went his way, 
I mine. A week ago he stopped me again and 
wanted to know the details of my phone. “I 
think,” he said, “I’ll have to get me one of 
them.” I learned he was not wearing his 
“Wilson’s” any more. 


You might be interested in a little 
booklet I have just been looking over, 
“Deafness Cures,” which was prepared: 
and issued by the Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. It thoroughly dis- 
cusses some forty or more “deafness 
cures,” telling who the people are that 
get them out, what has been their man- 
ner of procedure in fleecing the public, 
what the real intrinsic value of the goods 
may be, and of instances where these 
concerns have been prosecuted by the 
Government, and how these wily prac- 
titioners observe the letter of the law, but 
continue to do serious injury and harm. 
You may obtain this little book by writ- 
ing to the Volta Bureau and sending 
fifteen cents. 

I have read now and then of deafened 
people who have been able to hear better 
after taking a flight in an air-plane. Do 
you know whether there is anything in 
it or not? For my own part, I had a 
most enjoyable trip up in the air in the 
Nina, which is an eleven passenger plane, 
operating from Havana, Cuba, to Miami. 
I was attending an aviation meet in the 
south, and had the opportunity to take 











a short flight, much to my surprise and 
delight. It was most thrilling to skim 
over the tropical waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to look down into its clear 
pellucid depths; to see the orange groves 
like little miniature Japanese gardens, and 
the highways, like gashes of white in the 
green. The engine made a deafening 
roar and vibration. If I had thought 
about my deafness at all, I would have 
expected to be stone deaf on landing, 
but I was neither surprised with utter 
silence or the wonder of sound. I was 
just as I had been before I went up! 
Such does not seem to have been the ex- 
perience of such persons as Augustus 
Harris of Chicago, of whom I read, 
“Physicians had pronounced Harris 
hopelessly deaf, but the American 
Legion made arrangements for a trial of 
the sea-plane, which is said to have re- 
stored hearing to many shell-shocked and 
otherwise deafened veterans. Jimmy 
Curren, an Ashburn Field pilot, took 
Harris up 5,000 feet. He stayed up for 
an hour and 15 minutes. On his return 
Harris said he could hear—not perfectly, 
but fairly well—for the first time since 
1917.” 

Speaking of air-plane trips takes me 
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back to the old world and the wonderful 
trip | had one day to Sorrento, Amalfi 
and Pompei. Places, as you know, have 
distinct personalities! Travelling rapidly 
as I did, I sometimes missed their full 
flavor, but never shall I forget those 
three cities, so utterly different in their 
appeal and yet so near to each other and 
to Naples. 

Sorrento is sentimental. She is like 
one of her dancers of the Tarantella, 
clad in scarlet and black velvet and lace, 
dancing in the courtyard, with the full 
moon shining down; shaking her tam- 
bourine to the tinkle of mandolin and 
guitar while the fragrance of flowers and 
fruits fill the air—such scents as ripe 
lemons and figs, oleanders and petunias, 
strange perfumes that linger long in 
one’s memory. Sorrento is built on top 
of a sheer cliff, rising one hundred and 
twenty feet from the sea. At the edge is 
a row of immense tourist hotels, backed 
with gardens and courtyards, and look- 
ing directly down upon the Bay of 
Naples. Mt. Vesuvius, like a Moslem 
woman behind a veil, watches from 
across the Bay. The sunset stains the 
water a rosy red, and the clouds flush 
as they look down upon the water. Even 





WE CLIMBED THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN STEPS TO THE CAPPUCINE 
MONASTERY (AMALFI) 
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WE STOOD AMONG THE RUINS OF TEMPLES (POMPEI) 


Nature seems sentimental here. De- 
spite the fact that Sorrento is on a 
mountain of rugged rock, wherever there 
is a little soil, there is luxuriance and 
beauty. The gardens, how they would 
delight your heart! They are shady with 
old sycamore trees, locust, magnolias, 
catalpas, and tropical palms. Scarlet 
canna stand like gate-posts at the en- 
trance to the courtyard. Purple bougain- 
villea and rose and orange begonias hang 
their clusters of vivid color upon every 
wall. Tall and slender phlox hold up 
their plumes of blossom under arbors of 
lemon and grape. You look up to see 
lemons and bunches of grapes hanging 
together. I saw an oleander tree, every 
twig covered with exquisite rose flowers, 
entwined completely with a _ purple 
morning-glory vine in bloom. 

The drive to Amalfi is not sentimental 
at all. It is the wildest adventure! We 
spun along a narrow white road at the 
edge of the. mountain. Above, the tops 
of the mountains towered into the very 
clouds, and occasionally a few lost clouds, 
like stray sheep, drifted across a lower 
field. Below, far, far below, at the foot of 
a precipice, was the Bay of Salerno, the 
deep blue of great depth and clarity. The 


road twisted and turned in the most - 
astonishing curves, and showed us now 
a little village or monastery—then sud- 
denly we would be looking at hundreds 
of terraces of grape-vine. Now and then 
we passed through a tunnel bored 
through solid rock, or dashed over a 
bridge spanning a deep chasm. The ad- 
venture was really spiced with danger. 
We passed a memorial erected by a man 
in gratitude for his life, which was surely 
in danger when his driver went to sleep 
and the horse went over the edge! Only 
we were in a high-powered motor car, 
and the edge of the road near the preci- 
pice is already crumbled with use! We 
climbed the one hundred and sixty-seven 
steps to the Cappucine Monastery, and 
had our dinner under the famous grape 
arbor on the long porch overlooking the 
Bay. The sky darkened and the moon 
came out while we feasted and lingered 
long. Some native musicians played, and 
a young Italian boy sang very earnestly. 
We slept in the cells, formerly occupied 
by monks, and now by fleas and mosqui- 
toes, and slept most uncomfortably until 
a glorious sunset awoke us, and made it 
all worth while. 


Pompei is—well, it is unique. It is a 











FOR YOURSELF THE HUGE 
MORTAR 


YOU CAN SEE 


ghost. This whole city was buried under 
24 feet of ashes and lava—the wrath of 
Mt. Vesuvius—which was almost like 
sealing it in a hermetically sealed tomb 
for a few centuries. The homes of the 
rich and the public buildings have been 
completely excavated. They are now 
working on the merchants’ quarters, and 
have unearthed drug stores and primitive 
bakeries. You can see for yourself the 
huge stone mortar used for grinding 
corn. Notice how carefully the archaeol- 
ogists have bound the fragments together. 
We walked down the streets of this City 
of the Dead, and saw the deep ruts of 
chariot wheels worn into the stone pave- 
ment. We walked through the “rich 
man’s house” and looked at the painted 
frescoes on his walls (covered with glass 
for careful preservation) ; touched his 
marble statues; and wondered if thev 
were his bones we had seen coated with 
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lava in the museum at the entrance! We 
stood among the ruins of temples, where 
the pillars still stand; we sat upon. the 
fragments of the amphitheater, where it is 
rumored that Christian slaves were cast 
before the lions on that fateful night of 
vengeance! It is uncanny to gaze upon 
the evidences of another civilization 
whose customs and very modes of 
thought were so different from ours! 

And now, dear friends, I must leave 
you for another month. If you find the 
Friendly Corner welcome, how much 
more would you enjoy the Correspond- 
ence Club! Someone is joining almost 
every day; will you be the next one? It 
matters not if you are young or old or in 
between; it matters not if you work or 
play. Do you want friendliness, and are 
you willing to give it in like measure as 
you receive? Then come to us and be 
assured that we will do all we can to 
make you happy and full of. good cheer. 

Yours always, 
THe FRIENDLY LADY. 

1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C: 





MISS MARY C. NEW 


The Voita Review regrets to an- 
nounce that Miss Mary C. New is no 
longer its Assistant Editor. Being a 
trained teacher with an enviable record, 
she has been in demand among the 
schools for the deaf ever since she came to 
Washington, and the Maryland School, 
at Frederick, has succeeded in enlisting 
her services. 

Readers of the Votta Review who 
remember how ably Miss New conducted 
the magazine in the absence of the 
editor last summer, and taany who have 
become acquainted with her by corre- 
spondence, will join with the Volta 
Bureau in regretting her resignation and 
wishing her success.in her new field. 


GIFT TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Through the generosity of Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, the library of the Volta 
Bureau is in possession of a bound copy 
of the Mt. Airy World, for 1922. 
















































LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE* 


By MartuHa E, BruHn 


HERE is little new to be said, but 

as the years fly by us, each leaving 

its quota of pupils and the expe- 
rience one gleans in teaching them, one 
or two things impress me to the exclusion 
of some others that I used to think were 
more important. 

The first is, the very great need of lay- 
ing a thoroughly sound foundation for 
the would-be lip-reader. Not only 
should the matter be most lucidly ex- 
plained to the pupil and repeated to him 
in different form until the teacher is 
sure that he comprehends it from every 
angle, but it should be her business also, 
to in some way clench that understanding 
for the pupil so that he really retains it 
and comes to possess a workable knowl- 
edge of the same. This is true of other 
studies, so why not of lip-reading? 

The means to obtain that end is a de- 
batable question. My personal solution 
of it is syllable drill, prefaced by ex- 
planation, of course. That is the most 
logical and sequential way of arriving at 
the result of any that I have been able 
to discover. It begins with the simplest 
elements and it accrues, block by block, in 
a related order, until we have a structure 
of words with meaning. Take our first 
lesson, for example. We have a vocab- 
ulary of over one hundred words made 
up entirely of the syllables upon which 
this lesson is based. This far exceeds 
the vocabulary of the first lesson given a 
pupil who is studying a foreign language. 

It seems to me we can learn much 
from the way musical exercises have 
been painstakingly prepared for the be- 
ginner. The writers of musical exercises 
seem to understand the working of the 
student mind, whether it be young or 
adult, better than most of us. First they 
separate an element, thoroughly demon- 
strate it, and then they harp on it. We 
are afraid of drill work, but drill work 
and practice are just as essential in lip- 
reading as in acquiring a musical accom- 
plishment. For lip-reading is an art, not 
a science. 





_ * Presented before the American Federa- 
tions of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, June, 1922. 


After our music master has thoroughly 
drilled his elements he begins to combine 
them into something more attractive. 
Drill work in lip-reading can be made 
attractive. Keep it dynamic and it will 
swing itself. End your syllable drills 
with a keen, live sentence and your pupil 
will respond. It all rests with the teacher 
as to how it is given. 

A pupil must be equipped not with 
an understanding of the visible move- 
ments of the various sounds, but 
with the ability to recognize them. The 
eye must be trained to be accurate and 
to read the movements quickly and sub- 
consciously. How can he get that ability 
but by having them repeatedly shown 
to him, not in stories, where his mind 
is running with the story (these have 
their place, too, in every lesson), but in 
abstract form. If he can recognize syl- 
lables in the abstract, with no context, he 
surely can recognize them with the back- 
ground of sentences. This, to me, is 
foundation for lip-reading. 

Much is said in these days of efficiency. 
How shall we reach the greatest effi- 
ciency in our work? In Boston we feel 
we are solving that by our group work. 
It is natural for the pupil to understand 
his teacher best. In our school in Bos- 
ton, pupils have always had practice with 
three or four teachers from the very first 
lesson, besides that given them by the 
Normal students. But I have felt for 
sometime that greater efficiency might be 
obtained if pupils were given more prac- 
tice in reading untrained lips. During 
the past two years I have made a spe- 
cialty of devising a system which would 
make this possible. Two such courses 
are now about ready for publication, one 
for beginners and one for advanced 
pupils. It has been my experience that 
pupils get far more out of this than they 
do listening to a story from the lips of 
a teacher with whose lips they are al- 
ready familiar. I do not wish to give 
the impression that I think story work 
given by the teacher is not important. It 
certainly is and should form a part of 
each lesson. But the study of lip-read- 











ing is much more than learning to read 
the speech of a teacher. 

The real problem is the teacher’s. 
How can she control a group of students, 
say four or five, and give them profitable 
material and get it before them with 
order and speed? 

First of all she must have each lesson 
well prepared beforehand. 

Second, her material must be worth 
while or an apathy will inevitably settle 
on the group. But-given good material, 
put in good order, little trouble will arise. 
As their interest is sustained they will 
unconsciously converse and lose them- 
selves in their eagerness to follow the 
general trend. Deaf pleople who have 
been shut off from intercourse with their 
friends often long for a real conversa- 
tion. 

I have seen such exercises given, when 
one was reminded of a baseball game, 
the conversation being tossed about like 
a ball and every one eager to catch. Now 
if this end can be attained is not that efh- 
ciency ? 

Group work does another thing. It 
teaches deaf people to work with one an- 
other. The real function of lip-reading 
is to enable the pupil to again take his 
place in the world, and he is far more 
likely to do so with this intermediate 
mingling with pupils, and trying his 
wings under guidance of the teacher. 
Our pupils became so much interested in 
these conversation lessons because, as 
they expressed it, “We learn so much be- 
sides lip-reading.” Several of them 
brought articles out of magazines into the 
class and suggested that these be used as 
exercises for the next lesson. Some even 
wrote out exercises on subjects chosen 
by themselves, and brought them to the 
class. It seems to me that when pupils 
do that, unasked, it shows that they are 
interested. The school must start the 
good work. The vupils have learned to 
work together and help one another and 
they carry that same spirit of sympathy 
and cooperation into the societies. 

Perhaps you would be interested to 
know how such results can be accom- 
plished. First, all pupils of the group, 
unless they are observers, must be on an 
equal footing and have an equal part. 
This one pupil in turn being teacher does 
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not work so well as to have responsibility 
more evenly distributed. For these 
courses the work is prepared so that each 
in turn shall participate. In Course One 
the exercises are based on the lessons in 
the book, while in Course Two various 
worth-while subjects of general interest 
have been chosen. 

These advanced classes were started 
last October and lasted until June. One 
group met twice a week and another 
group once a week. Next year we have 
planned to have them meet oftener, as so 
many have already enrolled for this kind 
of work and we do not want large classes. 
It means hours and hours of work for 
the teacher, for the exercises must be pre- 
pared with care, but it has been well 
worth while. 

The longer I teach the more I come 
to value the group idea. It not only gives 
pupils more practice than they would 
otherwise get, under better conditions of 
small groups instead of large classes, but 
it does the individual pupil so much good. 
He gets a varied experience impossible 
with one teacher. He gets pleasure from 
being an integral part. He gets confi- 
dence in addressing people. Instead of 
becoming self-centered he becomes in- 
terested in his fellow-students and all 
that concerns them. He becomes help- 
ful. If one of the group has a little more 
trouble than the other, he will come to 
that one’s assistance and repeat or put 
the saine thing a little differently until 
the other one “gets it.” 

One of our Southern pupils became so 
interested in our classwork and in the 
group practice that upon her return to 
Tennessee she gathered a little company 
of hard of hearing acquaintances about 
her. They sent for several copies of my 
textbook. After practicing each lesson 
in the book, each in turn, took charge 
of something in the way of general prac- 
tice. She reported that although they 
probably did not do things in the right 
way, they felt that they all received a 
good deal of benefit as well as much en- 
joyment. It is for just such groups that 
these new courses are intended, besides 
for use in the classroom. 

In closing I wish to suggest that more 
teachers publish exercises that they have 
found helpful. More printed material is 
needed, especially for advanced work. 








ADVERTISE! 





By Jutta C. TYLER 


EpiTtoRIAL Foreworp: The following letter 
won the prize of $15.00, offered to the writer 
who would give the best suggestions for 
doubling the subscription list of the VoLTa 
Review. Surprisingly few contestants offered 
suggestions that were possible. Almost all, for 
instance, advised advertising in magazines 
whose advertising rates are prohibitive unless 
one is prepared to spend a great deal. The 
value of such advertising is indubitable—if 
one can afford it, which the Votta Review 
cannot. One other letter—that of Miss Bertha 
M. Rice—made a suggestion practically the 
same as one of Miss Tyler’s, but the prize went 
to Miss Tyler because of her wider range of 
practicable advice. 

The best letter of Method, by Elizabeth 
Knowles, and the best letter of Criticism, by 
Saul N. Kessler, will appear in the March 
Voita Review. 


HE Vota Review being primarily 

a magazine for the deaf and the hard 

of hearing, and for those interested 
in these unfortunates, can hope for suc- 
cess only insofar as it reaches these 
classes. Consequently, to double its num- 
ber of subscribers, more deaf and hard of 
hearing people and their friends must 
know about the magazine. 

That they do not know about it is ob- 
vious. So far as my experience goes, 
I have never met a hard of hearing per- 
son, outside of a few at a lip-reading 
class, who had ever heard of the VoLTA 
Review. I have been to a good many 
aurists, and have waited interminable 
hours in their offices; but never have 
these hours been shortened by finding a 
copy of the Votta Review at hand, ex- 
cept when I have taken one along for 
company. News-stands are in the habit 
of handling current magazines of every 
variety—literature to appeal to the taste 
of people of every class—but has any- 
body ever seen a copy of the VoLta Re- 
VIEW at any news-stand? I haven't. 

My suggestions for doubling the pres- 
ent circulation are therefore: 

1. Ask subscribers to send in lists of 
their deaf or deafened friends, who, they 
think, would be likely to subscribe for 
the magazine. Mail each of these persons 
a copy, writing a letter at the same time, 
setting forth the advantages of the jour- 
nal. As a corollary to this, the same 
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method should be pursued with regard to 
parents of deaf children, lists of whom 
could be procured from the schools their 
children attend. 

2. Get the aurists to help. Every 
reputable aurist should be a subscriber to 
the Votta Review, and should keep it 
before his patients on his waiting-room 
table. The deaf will congregate there. 
In sheer desperation they will look for 
something to read. Think what a god- 
send to find a magazine written especially 
for themselves! Try it, dear Editor, and 
presto! your subscription list will be 
more than doubled; for a deaf person 
simply can’t resist the appeal made by 
“our magazine.” 

3. Last, but not least, the news-stands 
should be encouraged to handle the VoL- 
TA Review. It is a well-known fact that 
a deaf person uses his eyes in place of 
his ears. He, being always on the look- 
out for something of especial interest to 
read, is, I fancy, a frequent visitor to 
the news-vendor’s stall. Why not satisfy 











his longing by putting there just the bit 
of reading matter to tempt his appetite 
and to bring peace to his soul? 

Thus the VoLtta Review has only to 
introduce itself to those who need it 
most to gain new friends and to increase 
its circulation. When this is done the 
journal will find itself in the position of 
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the colored bridegroom, who, upon being 
confronted with some 260 pounds of 
dusky femininity, was asked: 

“Sam, do you take this woman for 
your wedded wife?” 

“Take nuthin’,” said Sam, “I done 
been tooked !” 





CLUB HOUSE FOR LOS ANGELES LEAGUE 


By ALMENA GILLIATT 


N SATURDAY, the second day of 

December, 1922, the Los Angeles 

League for the Hard of Hearing 
opened wide its doors at the new home 
it has recently acquired, 944 West 30th 
St., Los Angeles. Those few words 
chronicle an occurrence big with possi- 
bilities, rich with the fruition of hope de- 
ferred. Preceded by years of up-hill 
work by its leaders, upheld by loyal and 
loving help from steadfast friends both 
without and within its membership; con- 
stantly planning, working, striving, per- 
severing, always with the one goal in 
view, the little band of earnest workers 
has at last led the League into possession 
of its own. Beneath the hospitable roof 
of a vine-hung California bungalow easily 
accessible by about twenty minutes ride 
from the up-town business district, the 
League now bids thrice welcome all the 
deafened of Los Angeles and its environs, 
and the strangers within its gates. 

The location chosen is ideal, in the 
heart of a pleasant, cultured residence 
district, and having for near neighbors 
many private schools, the University of 
Southern California, and the fine mu- 
seums and art galleries of Exposition 
Park. The house itself is splendidly 
adapted to the use of the League. 

On the first floor is a large living room 
with windows on three sides and a wide 
fireplace occupying most of the fourth 
side. Opening out of this is a second 
room of ample proportions which is to be 
used in conjunction with the other, but 
more especially for meetings, programs 
and the regular sewing day which is one 
of the League’s useful institutions. 
French windows give access to a rose- 
embowered patio, which is amply screened 





by shrubbery, and here it is planned to 
set card-tables and serve tea in pleasant 


weather. There are ample kitchen and 
pantry privileges, and there is, in short, 
every possible facility for convenient 
entertaining. On the first floor is also 
a sunny bedroom which was rented, at 
sight, to one of the most earnest members. 
On the second floor are three ample bed- 
rooms and bath, which were rented un- 
furnished to a charter member. The 
financial burden undertaken in leasing 
the house is thus materially lessened, 
and the League proudly points to the 
fact that it embarks upon this venture 
free from debt, and with a tidy little 
nest-egg in its treasury. 

The courage and perseverance of the 
leaders in the movement are all the 
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more commendable through the fact that 
the League has never had any wealthy 
backers, as has been the case with many 
other organizations, and the necessary 
funds have been accumulated in small 
amounts from many sources. 

There is a vast and much needed 
work right at hand for the League to do 
among the residents of the city, as well as 
for the deafened who seek the California 
climate and in their first loneliness reach 
out for the social life which the League 
offers them, and which otherwise might 
be largely denied. The present members 
are very much heartened over the out- 
look, and, with more attractive induce- 
ments to offer new-comers, it is hoped to 
bring in many new members and workers, 
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and to widen the field so as to make this 
a real Social Center and Community 
House. 

Different members have pledged them- 
selves to be on duty every afternoon in 
the week, to extend hospitality, give free 
lip-reading practice, and hold out a 
friendly, helpful hand to all who may 
come. A cheery, homelike atmosphere 
radiates from the sunny rooms and the 
future augurs well for usefulness and 
service which are the watchwords of 
this and all other Leagues. 

The present officers are: president, 
Miss Mary E. Rice; vice-president, Miss 
Augusta Senter; secretary, Miss Daisy 
M. Way; treasurer, Mr. Samuel H- 
French. 





“GOOD FRIENDS, SWEET FRIENDS, LET ME NOT STIR 
YOU UP—” 


3y JouHN A, FERRALL 


T WAS midnight, says the Washing- 

ton Times. In the smokingroom of 

a famous club a young man sat hud- 
dled in a chair. A friend came in, on his 
way home. 

“Hello,” he called, cheerfully, “not 
going home yet?” 

“No,” said the man in the chair, 

despairingly. “I dare—I daren’t!” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked his 
friend. 


“Matter!” exclaimed the other. 
“Everything! My life is ruined for- 
ever.” 


“Tell me about it,” urged the friend, 
getting a trifle alarmed. ‘Perhaps I may 
be able to help.” 

The man in the chair shook his head 
hopelessly. 

“No one can help me,” he said, “no 
one—nobody in the world. This is the 
end of everything. Early this evening 
I telephoned my wife and gave her a 
perfectly good excuse for not coming 
home until late, and now—and now—” 
his voice failed him. “And now—I’ve 


forgotten what I told her!” 

I know just how he felt, for I have 
just been reading Bertha M. Rice’s paper 
on the 
Speaking.” It is in 


“Disadvantages of Soundless 
the November 





Votta Review. I know, too, that I 
didn’t really mean what / said about 
soundless speaking. I thought I did at 
the time, of course, but, gosh! a fellow 
can change his mind, can’t he? Besides, 
someone borrowed my VOLTA REVIEWS 
and never returned them, so that I am 
not sure just what I did say. However, 
I judge that I shall not be the first man 
who ever apologized to a lady without 
knowing just why—nor for what! 

Owing to the bad habit magazines have 
of going to press from two to three 
months before they show their faces to 
the general reader, I had written twice 
about soundless speaking before I began 
to get any “returns.” If I had suspected 
what was coming, I might have emulated 
the example of a certain very young 
lady, who with her mother, was visiting 
some friends. She planned to remain all 
night. Preparations having been com- 
pleted, the nurse tucked her in bed and 
turned to leave the room.: The little girl 
watched her anxiously. 

“Have I got to sleep alone in the 
dark?” she asked, finally. 

“Yes,” said the nurse. 

“Then,” replied the young lady, 
thoughtfully, “I think I shall get up and 
say my prayers a little more carefully.” 
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But I didn’t know I was to be in the 
dark—and I wasn’t for very long. 
Certain members of the “family” began 
to turn on the light. They spoke to me 
about the articles and intimated pretty 
strongly that I did not know what I was 
talking about. As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t really know any more about 
soundless speaking than the Friendly 
Lady knows about baseball. But a little 
thing like ignorance never interferes 
with my writing. I feel that I can write 
better and more easily if my mind is not 
hampered by facts. But as a result of 
the criticisms, the atmosphere began to 
get a little chilly—like out on Miss Jose- 
phine Gillespie’s Wyoming ranch in the 
middle of a hard winter, say. But I was 
very dignified about the matter and 
thought I had lived it down. Then the 
November magazine comes along with 
Miss Rice saying, in effect: “Mr. Ferrall 
is very nice and all that—but—” 

This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope: to-morrow blos- 
soms, 


And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 


But I am a wiser, if sadder man. The 
Irish are quick to learn, you know. I 
recall a story of an Irishman who, in 
conversation with a Jewish friend, com- 
mented on the fact that the Jews were 
remarkably smart. 

“It is because we eat a certain kind of 
fish,” his Jewish friend assured him. 

The Irishman was much interested 
and sought to learn the name of the fish, 
and where it could be obtained. The 
Jew finally agreed to secure one for five 
dollars. The fish was delivered and the 
five dollars paid. It was a small, dried 
specimen and after examining, the Irish- 
man bit into it. 

“Why,” he exclaimed in disgust, “this 
is nothing but a common smoked her- 
ring!” 

“Ah, you see,” said his Jewish friend, 
“you are getting wise alretty!” 

I really did not mean to give the im- 
pression that I considered soundless 
speaking best for general, everyday use. 
Not only does it have a tendency to 
cause exaggerated lip movements, as Miss 
Rice points out, but the elimination of 
sound would be very undesirable in that 


it would prevent the utilization of the 
remnant of hearing possessed by perhaps 
ninety-eight per cent of the deafened. 
Just how much help this remnant of 
hearing is, can be appreciated only by 
those who have been first merely hard 
of hearing and later totally deaf. 

I have thought of soundless speaking 
merely as an expedient, and useful under 
certain conditions. Primarily I thought 
of it as a novelty to arouse the interest of 
hearing friends and render them a little 
more willing to participate in practice 
work. Manifestly here I speak without 
any personal knowledge, since all speech 
to me is soundless—and I never practice. 
That is not a boast, you understand; it 
is merely a confession. 

In my lack of accurate knowledge de- 
rived from personal experience, and my 
desire to get my personal ideas on paper, 
I suppose I wandered around a trifle 
aimlessly until I got lost in the maze of 
words, much as one of Miss Staples’ 
friends is said to have mislaid himself 
on the streets of her beloved Boston: 

“Why, Henry!” she exclaimed, meet- 
ing this gentleman, “you don’t mean to 
tell me you are living in Boston now?” 

“Yes,” he confessed, “just moved here 
last week. I’ve been so busy getting 
settled that I just didn’t have time to 
look you up. I intended to, of course—” 

“Of course!” she agreed, skeptically. 
“And how do you like Boston?” she went 
on, skillfully changing the subject. “I 
suppose the streets are a trifle confusing 
at first—” 

“Now, Anna,” said her friend, inter- 
rupting. “You know very well that ‘con- 
fusing’ is scarcely the correct word. The 
man who planned the streets of Boston 
must have taken the corkscrew as his 
model.” 

“Oh, they’re not so bad as that,” she 
protested, loyally. 

“Not so bad as that!” he echoed. “Do 
you know when we moved here there was 
an old cat that kept hanging around the 
house and my wife insisted that I must 
get rid of it. She kept after me until 
one evening I caught the cat, put it in a 
sack and started down to the river.” 

“You mean to say you drowned~that 
poor, helpless thing?” demanded: Miss 
Staples, indignantly. 
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“Drowned it! Why, Anna, I would 
never in the world have found my way 
home if I had not turned that cat loose 
and followed it!” 

My trouble, of course, was that I did 
not have any cat to lead me home—and 
besides, I didn’t even know I had been 
lost until Miss Rice came along and “let 
the cat out of the bag!” 

Miss Rice’s statement about soundless 
speaking attracting too much attention 
from fellow travelers, rather jars my 
conscience, too. You see, it reminds me 
where I have often left my “knife.” 

A colored preacher was warning his 
congregation : 

“Brudders and sisters,” he said, “I 
wanna warn you ’gainst the heinus crime 
of stealin’ chickens. And I wanna 
warn you mos’ of all ’gainst the crime of 
stealin’ wattermillions.” 

At this point one of the elders was ob- 
served to snap his fingers. 

After the sermon the pastor sought 
out this particular elder and inquired: 

“Whyfor, brudder, you snap yo’ fin- 
gers when I spoke about the crime of 
stealin’ wattermillions. Don’t you agree 
with my words?” 

“Yassir, yassir, Parson,” said the 
Brother. “I agree with you. That wasn’t 
it at all. You jest reminded me whar I 
left my knife.” 

I have used soundless speaking now 
and then under the conditions mentioned 
by Miss Rice—and for just the opposite 
reason. That is, I thought it attracted 
less attention! I thought soundless 
speaking would attract less notice than 
loud .speaking. I am supposing, of 
course, that one of the speakers is merely 
hard of hearing. With totally deaf 
persons one naturally speaks in an ordi- 
nary tone since nothing is gained by rais- 
ing the voice. 

I have used soundless speech some- 
times, too, as a sort of self-protection. 
Being totally deaf, I am compelled to 
depend on my friends to indicate when 
I shall raise my voice. It has occasional- 
ly happened that I did not observe when 
the thing causing the noise, which made 
louder speech necessary, ceased and in 
the ensuing silence my voice has contin- 
ued to boom out in a way to frighten the 
children. So, when I am with a good 
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speech-reader, I continue to speak in a 
low voice or soundlessly unless I can see 
the outside noise (orchestras come under 
this heading) at its work. 

I confess that in thinking the situa- 
tion over I find it difficult to justify the 
use of soundless speech at all! In my 
depression, however, I am somewhat re- 
lieved by glimpsing a silver lining in Miss 
Rice’s article. She tells us that soundless 
speaking so taxes one that extended con- 
versation by means of it is practically 
impossible. This, I feel, relieves me of 
a certain degree of moral responsibility, 
since my advice really cannot be fol- 
lowed, even if one should be misguided 
enough to attempt it! 

On the other hand, Miss Rice has ad- 
vanced quite a strong argument in favor 
of advocating soundless speech, by her 
very statement that it renders extended 
conversation impossible. I wonder if it 
has ever occurred to her that this might 
not be considered. altogether a disad- 
vantage! 

Perhaps after all there is something 
in this soundless speech idea and maybe 
I’d better not commit myself too far in 
my apology. You remember the story 
of McTavish and MacPherson who were 
adrift in an open boat. For three days 
they had drifted. Their food and water 
was practically exhausted and all hope 
of rescue seemed gone. McTavish fell 
on his knees: 

“Oh Lord,” he prayed, “I ken I’ve 
broken maist o’ Thy commandments. 
And I’ve been a hard drinker all my days. 
But, O Lord, if we’re spared this time, 
I promise never—” 

Here MacPherson touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“T widna’ commit mysel’ ower far, 
Donald,” he said. “I think I see land!” 





ONLY THREE BACK NUMBERS 
NEEDED 

So many back numbers of the VoLTa 
REVIEW were sent in response to the 
request in the January issue, that the 
files have been made almost complete. 
Many numbers were sent that were not 
asked for. At present only three issues 
are needed—January, May and Novem- 
ber, 1918. 
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SUCCESSFUL DEAF PEOPLE OF TO-DAY 


By Laura A. DAVIES 
NUMBER 7—LAURA REDDEN SEARING— 
PoET 


OWARD GLYNDON is the pen 
name of Mrs. Laura Redden Sear- 
ing a sweet singer in the land of 

silence, who is now spending the sunset 
years of her life in the beautiful Cali- 
fornia home of her daughter. 

When eleven years of age a serious 
illness left Mrs. Searing totally deaf. 
As writing was the only way of talking 
to her she kept her school slate with her 
constantly. Her voice was so greatly 
changed that her friends could scarcely 
recognize it and it was a great effort to 
use it. The sepulchral tone made people 
turn and stare. This quite naturally 
made her sensitive and nervous and led 
to an impediment in her speech which 
caused her to stop trying to talk almost 
entirely. 

For two years she was sent to a 
school for the deaf where the sign 
language was used. With anyone un- 
familiar with signs she used pencil and 
paper. So she was deaf and practically 
dumb until about thirty years of age, 
when she first heard of the Clarke School 
at Northampton. She went there in 1871 
and through the efforts of Miss Harriet 
Rogers and her associates, learned by 
long patient effort the control of pitch, 
tone and enunciation through feeling. 
Still she found speaking a great effort. 
It remained for Alexander Graham Bell 
to discover the reason and help her cor- 
rect the difficulty. 

He first went to Clarke School while 
Miss Redden was there to teach his 
father’s method of visible speech. He 
took a great interest in her and watched 
her efforts to speak for some time be- 
fore he discovered that she was trying 
to talk while she took in breath as well 
as while the breath was leaving her lungs. 
He taught her how to speak and read 
while exhaling only. That was the last 
great speech difficulty she had to over- 
come. Since that time she has spoken 
freely and naturally, controlling her voice 
by feeling entirely with only a slight hesi- 
tancy which gives it a pleasing character- 
istic rather than otherwise. 


When still quite young, financial ne- 
cessity led her to earn her living with 
her pen. When only nineteen she be- 
gan editorial work on a religious paper 
in St. Louis. At the same time she was 
contributing poems and prose articles to 
the St. Louis Republican under the pen 
name Howard Glyndon. When the Civil 
War broke out she was sent to Wash- 
ington as a correspondent for this paper, 
where she continued to write both prose 
and verse. Her book, Notable Men of 
the House of Representatives published 
at this time contains many clever sketches 
and bits of character delineation of the 
famous people of Civil War days. She 
became a friend of Lincoln, Garfield and 
Grant and had the unusual opportunity 
for a woman of that day of going to the 
front lines of the army with Grant. 

After the close of the war she went 
to Europe as correspondent for the New 
York Times. She wrote also during the 
four years of her stay there for the New 
York Sun, the St. Louis Republican and 
was a contributor to leading magazines. 
She also mastered French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. Italy seems to have 
won her heart most completely as shown 
by the many poems she wrote with 
Italian setting. She collected material in 
Italy for the United States Department 
of Agriculture on orange growing and 
silk culture. Her diary during these 
four years is an interesting record of her 
personal impressions of people, current 
events and the beauties of nature as it 
appeared to the eyes of a poet. She 
visited at the court of the Empress Eu- 
genie and enjoyed the friendship of 
many noted literary and political men 
and women. All this she did with frail 
health and neither speech nor hearing to 
help her. 

Upon her return to New York she con- 
tinued to write for newspapers, maga- 
zines and in spare moments the verses 
she loved best of all. Even during her 
two years at Clarke School’ she con- 
tinued her literary work from necessity. 
There were many articles in The Silent 
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Worker and long articles in the New 
York Mail under the title of “Silent Chil- 
dren,” advocating the teaching of speech 
in all schools for the deaf. Speaking of 
these years at Clarke School she said, 
“The effort I made to learn speech while 
working incessantly to keep up numerous 
literary engagements seriously impaired 
my health, so that the study and practice 
of lip-reading was more than I could 
compass at that time, situated as I was. 
I have no doubt that, had I been able to 
give it my time and thought, I might con- 
verse to-day without the aid of pencil and 
paper, so tiresome to my friends.” 

In 1874 Sounds From Secret Cham- 
bers, her most successful volume of 
poems was published. The main group 
of poems in the book is “Sweet Bells 
Jangled.” Through it runs the golden 
thread of a lover’s story—a_ tangled 
thread, hopelessly snarled and knotted 
just as such threads so often are in real 
life. It brings out all the heart emotions 
of a sensitive nature in joy and grief, 
hope and despair, closing with this bit of 
philosophy : 

Some hearts that are too warm, too wild, 

Must needs be broken for their good; 


Not till the artist’s work is done 
Is the design well understood. 





Suffering sublimes the soul; 

So perfect peace will come at last, 
And I shall know God’s kind intent 
When these sharp pains are overpast. 


In 1876 Miss Redden was married to 
Edward W. Searing, a New York 
lawyer. Their home was at Sherwood, 
New York, where many beautiful pic- 
tures of nature were put into pleasing 
verse. The joys of motherhood overflow 
the lilting lines devoted to Baby Elsa, her 
only child. 

Oh the world is abrim with the sweetness of 
summer ; 

The sky is deep blue and the earth is dark 
green ; 

But the soft little cheek of this precious new 


comer 
Is dearer to me than all roses, I ween! 


Oh, my baby! my baby! there’s much you must 
teach me; 


There are problems that only your dimples can 
solve; 

And, ’tis only through you that my best good 
can reach me, 

As it is around you that my best thoughts 
revolve. 
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In 1886 Mrs. Searing moved to Cali- 
fornia, where the mild climate better 


agreed with her health. Her adopted 
state, its mountains and sunny skies have 
been the themes of many artistic poems, 
“The Hills of Santa Cruz” is one of the 
best known and was highly commended 
by Whittier at the time it was written. 

After the marriage of her daughter 
who is now Mrs. John McGinn of San 
Mateo, California, Mr. McGinn’s busi- 
ness took the family for a number of 
years to Alaska, and Mrs. Searing spent 
several summers there, recording her im- 
pressions as usual in verse. She is now 
eighty-two and enjoys the quiet seclusion 
of the pretty San Mateo home, sur- 
rounded by the flowers of a charming 
garden and the love and devotion of her 
grandchildren, Laura and John, Jr. So 
she awaits the close of a long, full life 
of loving and serving, a life victorious 
over circumstances, crowned with the 
beauty and joy of an_ understanding 
faith which knows, 

There must be fairer fields for us, 
Beyond the mists of human ken. 


We who understand something at 
least of the silent way through which 
she has walked can the better appreciate 
these lines written to her by another who 
was also feeling her way into the grow- 
ing silence questioningly and fearfully: 


Dear soul that dost within a silence dwell, 

Unreached by outward music, one who knows 

How sweet with bitter on this silence grows, 

Would ask if thou hast found it ill or well? 

If it enfold thee with so calm a spell, 

Thou wouldst not care to break it and fore- 
close 

The inner harmony that soulward flows, 

For sound or ruder voices that repel, 

And with their jar unclasp the links. of 
Thought? 

Oh, well for thee if fancies winged and swift 

Bear thee above the shadow which has crossed 

Thine outer life. Faith’s hand in mind hath 
wrought 

So few bright threads. I envy thee this gift 

Which stars the solitude where sound is lost. 


FEDERATION CONVENTION 


The American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing will hold its fourth 
annual convention in Chicago, June 18, 19 and 
20. The Chicago League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing will be the center of interest. A large 
gathering is expected. Make your plans early. 











SHALL WE ENCOURAGE DEAFNESS? 


A PHyYSICIAN’S INTEREST IN THE DEAF 


R. EMIL AMBERG, M.D., F.A.- 

C.S., of Detroit, Michigan, has 

written two articles, one in the 
Medical Review of Reviews and the 
other in The Nation’s Health, which 
show that he has given the subjects of 
the causation of deafness, the possibili- 
ties of hereditary deafness and the duties 
of teachers and nurses in regard to deaf- 
ness, many years of serious consideration 
and thought. His conclusions are based 
not only upon his own personal observa- 
tions and opinions, but upon those of 
eminent authorities from whom he 
quotes. 


There are those who will persistently 
deny that deafness—total deafness, we 
are speaking of now—is an affliction. 
The word conveys a disagreeable thought 
and so another word is substituted which 
often does not mean the same thing. Let 
us courageously face the word in its 
full disagreeable significance. To quote 
Dr. Amberg, “Let us consider that there 
are many people in this world who have 
never heard the word ‘Mamma,’ who 
never enjoved the singing of the birds 
and the songs of man, the caressing voice 
of the mother, the music of a silver- 
tongued orator, the pleasing and uplift- 
ing melodies by a great artist, or the 
stirring strains of an orchestra.’ What 
person who has ever heard these things 
and knows their worth can deny that 
deafness is an affliction? Once admitted, 
what then should follow: heartbreak and 
seclusion ; social isolation and resignation 


to an unhappy fate? A thousand times 
NO! 


Let us plunge into the battle and fight 
the causes of deafness, that others may 
not have that affliction to bear in years 
to come. Once we find out what they 
are, let us give them full publicity, and 
frevent the constant recurrence of deaf- 
ness where it need not be. What a shame 
it is to strive all the years of one’s life 
to conserve the hearing of those who have 
some remnant left and to bring relief 
through the medium of lip-reading and 
social organizations to those who are 
overwhelmed by deafness, and yet do 
nothing to prevent deafness from going 


on; perhaps even to make the fatal mis- 
take of encouraging it, either from ig- 
norance or false sentiment! Do you 
realize that this is being done every time 
the marriage of the congenitally deaf is 
permitted between blood relatives or be- 
tween the offspring from a hereditary 
line of deafness? 

Dr. Amberg asks the question, “Is 
there any reason for the assumption that 
hereditv plays a part in deafness?” He 
proceeds to quote some of the results of 
Dr. Bell’s investigations: 

“(1) A deaf person not born deaf, 
who has no deaf relatives will probably 
not increase his liability to have deaf 
offspring by marrying a blood relative.” 
On the other hand, 

“(2) A person born deaf, who has 
deaf relatives, will probably increase his 
liability to have deaf offspring by mar- 
rying a blood relative, especially if that 
relative should happen to be on the deaf 
side of the family.” 

Hammerschlag, after his investigation 
of an Israelitic deafmute institution even 
goes so far as to say that “these obser- 
vations furnish a _ weighty proof that 
blood relationship plays a part in the 
cause of congenital deafness.” 

Congenital diseases are another cause 
of congenital deafness. Syphilis is con- 
stantly condemned by leading medical 
authorities as being in large measure the 
cause or the promoter of congenital deaf- 
ness. Until social diseases are elimi- 
nated, this continuation of congenital 
deafness must be expected. But do not 
accept that fact complacentlv. Fight it! 
Fight it! 

Sometimes, before birth, the child has 
meningitis, or there is an inflammation of 
the hearing nerve which results in con- 
genital deafness. Sometimes infectious 
diseases affect the child, as when the 
mother is ill with typhoid fever, influ- 
enza, or mumps. All these can often be 
prevented by conscientious care and 
thoughtfulness. 

But Dr. Amberg again and again 
quotes from eminent authorities who 
agree, in emnhatic terms, that hereditary 
transmission is not only possible but posi- 
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tive under certain conditions. You will 
be interested in the observation of Dr. 
Kerr Love of Scotland, who has written 
frequently for the Votta Review. He 
finds that, 

(1) Among Roman Catholics in 
Germany, whose church prohibits in- 
termarriage between near blood relations, 
the proportion of deaf mutes to the rest 
of the Catholic population is I in 3,000. 

(2) With Protestants, by whom in- 
termarriage between cousins is not con- 
demned, the proportion is J] in 2,000. 

(3) While among the Jews, who en- 
courage intermarriage between blood-re- 
lations, it is I in 400! 

It is not an uncommon thing for the 
Volta Bureau to receive a letter from 
someone saying that he was surprised to 
discover that there were so many deaf 
people in the world, as the Votta Re- 
VIEW would seem to indicate. Deafness, 
he had thought, was a very rare and un- 
common occurrence. 

On the contrary, Dr. Amberg stresses 
the prevalence of deafness. His re- 
search has brought before him such 
figures as these: 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Columbia 
University finds that of 22,000,000 
school children in the UV. S., five per cent 
or 1,000,000 have defective hearing. 

In Breslau in 1909-19, of 1,000 chil- 
dren of all classes, 14.7 per cent showed 
hardness of hearing, 4.7 per cent dis- 
charging ears, 

In Switzerland, all children who could 
not hear whispered voice at six feet were 
examined by specialists. 

75 per cent had some curable ear 
trouble, 

25 per cent of all supposed normal 
children had impaired ears, 

70 per cent of all in classes for back- 
ward pupils had ear disorders. Also in 
Switzerland, based on 10,000 cases un- 
der special consideration, there were 609 
or 5.94 per cent rejected in the first draft 
on account of ear trouble. 

Concerning the hard of hearing, Dr. 
Amberg quotes from more authorities. 

Troeltsch: One out of three persons 
had not normal hearing. 

Buerkner: Of 423 apparently sound 
organs, only 26.2 per cent had normal 
drum membranes. 
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Weil and Bezold: Of thousands of 
school children, 25 per cent—30 per cent 
had not normal ears. 

Nager: More than 40 per cent of 
school children were hard of hearing in 
one or both ears. 

And thus they go on with their bewil- 
dering array of facts and figures, but all 
pointing in the same direction, to the 
alarming preponderance of deafness! 

Our own Dr. Harold Hays is quoted 
as saying, “It is a sad commentary on our 
knowledge of the subject, that over 30 
per cent of the inmates of our institu- 
tions for the deaf are children who have 
acquired deafness which might have been 
prevented if taken in time!” 

Infectious diseases are the principal 
causes of acquired deafness. Next 
comes injuries to the head, and then oc- 
cupational deafness, such as comes from 
the work that locksmiths, blacksmiths 
and particularly boilersmiths must do. 
Explosions brought about a large per 
cent of the deafness of service men dur- 
ing the war. Many cases of ear trouble 
start with so-called “head-colds,” which 
have been neglected. 

Now that Dr. Amberg has presented 
the causes of congenital and acquired 
deafness, and supported his statements 
by the investigations of eminent scien- 
tists, should not we do all within our 
power as a social force to discourage the 
increase of deafness? Let us hasten the 
day when deafness, instead of being en- 
couraged or treated with indifference, 
will be so successfully combated that it 
will be as rare as the black plague in the 
United States. 





WHITAKER SCHOOL OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Whitaker School of Speech-Reading 
announces the establishment of a_ perpetual 
loan-scholarship of three hundred dollars. 

It is to be known as The Bertha A. Forrest 
Loan Scholarship. It is the gift of Mrs. S. B. 
Pickett, of Denver, and is a memorial to her 
mother. 

The establishment of this scholarship by 
Mrs. Pickett is a beautiful, far-reaching act of 
service, springing from noble views and a 
kindliness of heart which the world needs for 
uplift. There is inspiration for the school in 
the trust. 














FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


By Atice Lapp 


A Sonc RoMANCE 


(Answer each question with the title 
of a familiar song.) 


. What was the heroine’s name? 
. Where did she live? 
. Who was the hero? 
Where did she meet him? 
Where did they go for a boat ride? 
Where were they married? 
. Who was their servant? 
What did she decide to do when he 
went to war? 

g. What did he tell her to do while he 
was away? 

10. What did she wave when 
soldiers march by? 

11. Where was he wounded? 

12. What did he think about while he 
was in the hospital ? 

13. What time did she look forward to? 

14. What did he see in her hair when 
he came home? 

15. Where did they live the rest of their 
lives? 
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ANSWERS: 

. Annie Laurie. 
Dixie. 
A Soldier Boy. 
Where the Sweet Magnolia Blows. 
Swanee River. 
. Old Kentucky Home. 
Old Black Joe. 
. Send Him Away With a Smile. 

9. Keep the Home Fires Burning. 
to. The Star Spangled Banner. 

11. In Flanders Field. 

12. Home Sweet Home. 

13. When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home. 

14. Silver Threads Among the Gold. 
15. America. 


CI ANP WN o 


Another song game much enjoyed at a 
class party was played with pictures sug- 
gestive of song titles. The pictures were 
clipped from advertising pages of maga- 
zines, numbered and pinned up on the 
wall all around the room. Each person 
was given a list of song titles and asked 
to place the correct number opposite each 
title. Pictures of famous men and 
women can be used in the same way. 


FoRDISMS FROM THE “DEARBORN IN- 
DEPENDENT” 

1. The social scale if full of flats. 

2. Don’t get rusty and you won't 
squeak. 

3. It may be silly to lose your heart, 
but it is fatal to lose your head. 

4. Wit is the thing we think to say 
right after the guest has gone away. 

5. Fast friends make loose living. 

6. The way of the transgressor is hard 
—on others. 

7. No man is greater than his wife’s 
opinion of him. 

8. Hard work is the gold cure for 
poverty. 

g. The more temper you lose the more 
you have. 

10. A real diplomat sends 22 roses to a 
woman on her 44th birthday. 

11. The man who has little to say gener- 
ally has important things to do. 

12. When a fool realizes his condition 
he is no longer a fool. 

13. Carry on your business as though 
working in a glass office. 

14. The more you work the less you 
worry. 

15. Laugh with people but never at 
them. 

16. Most men who howl for justice 
really want mercy. 

17. The man who is fired with enthu- 
siasm over his job is never fired by the 
boss. 


A LittLe Grrw’s Composition ABOUT 
MEN 


“Men are what women marry. Men 
are more logical than women, also more 
zoological. Both men and women sprang 
from the monkey but women sprang a 
little farther.” 


GAME—WuHuo Am I? 


One person closes his eyes while the 
name of some person is written on the 
blackboard. Without knowing what the 
name is he is to represent that person and 
ask questions about himself until he finds 
out who he is. He must ask only those 
questions that can be answered by “yes” 
or “no.” This can be varied by having 
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the person represent cities or other places 
or things. 


GAME—FLy 

Choose a leader to be “it.” The leader 
names many things which fly and some 
which do not fly, waving his hands each 
time. The players wave their hands if 
the thing really does fly. If not and some 
one makes a mistake he must be “it” and 
continue the game. This is fun if given 
rapidly and keeps everybody alert. 


%9 





COMMANDS TO BE GIVEN RaPIDLY AND 
OBEYED BY THE PUPILS 

1. Look out of the window. 

2. Shake hands with me. 

3. Stand up before the class and make 
a bow. 

4. What time is it? 

5. Walk around your chair. 

6. Wink your eyes. 
. What is your name? 
. Where do you live? 

g. Count the fingers on your left hand. 

10. Open the door. 

11. Give me the book. 

12. Put the book under your chair. 

13. Give me a pencil. 

14. Stand up. 

15. Walk across the room. 

16. Sit down with your back to the 
class. 

17. What color are your eyes? 

18. How many people in this room? 

19. Turn on the light. 


CON] 


PRACTICE FROM THE “Tonic Botte” 
If you’re a tramp in tatters, 

While the blue sky bends above, 
You've got nearly all that matters,— 
You’ve got God, and God is love. 


—Robert W. Service. 


The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings.—R. L. Stevenson. 


Every year hath its winter, 

And every year hath its rain, 

3ut a day is always coming 

When the birds go north again. 
—Ella Higginson. 
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So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 

—R. W. Emerson. 


If you must sit high and sigh 

And have the blues, 

Why don’t you try to realize 

That there are sighs and sighs 
And blues and blues 

From which to choose? 

There are heavenly blues 

And blues of tranquil seas, 

Both pleasant,—if you have them, 
Pray have these——Annie L. Scull. 


It was only a glad “good morning,” 
As she passed along the way ; 

But it spread the morning’s glory 

Over the live long day.—Carlotta Percy. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils ; 

In every dimpled drop I see, 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 

It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee, 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy 

A fig for him who frets! 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets! 


Aw EAster Ecc Hunt 


1. An eggselent plan has been adopted 
by our club to eggshaust the eggspense 
of its work. 

2. We shall hold an egg social to which 
the eggspense of admission will be eggs- 
actly ten cents. 

3. We shall have an eggselent time. 

4. Please eggsert yourself to come. 

5. No one will be eggscused. 

6. You may eggspect much joy and 
small eggspense. 

7. An eggselent committee will be in 
charge and eggs will be served. 
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8. You may make your eggsit at your 
pleasure. 

9. Do not eggspose yourself to the rain 
to come. 

10. You must be eggsactly on time. 

11. That will be a good eggsample for 
all of us. 

12. The price of admission’ will not 
eggseed ten cents. 

13. It is eggspedient that you have the 
eggsact change. 

14. That will eggspedite matters. 

15. You will have an eggsalted opinion 
of the program. 

16. But do not eggspect too much. 

17. The games will be very eggsciting. 

18. You will have a chance to eggscell 
in lip-reading. 

19. We have an eggsperienced teacher. 

20. You will not be allowed to eggqs- 
aggerate the movements. 

21. You will receive eggsplicit direc- 
tions. 

22. It will be an interesting eggsperi- 
ment. 

23. The men will be eggscluded. 

24. It will be a very eggsclusive affair. 

25. Nothing will eggscuse your ab- 
sence. 

26. It will be an eggscelent eggscur- 
sion. 

27. It will be an eggsciting eggsplora- 
tion. 

28. They will be eggsaggerated eggs- 
clamations. 

29. Best of all, it will be an eggsperi- 
ence to remember. 





Torsy-TuRvy SENTENCES FOR APRIL 
First. 

1. The sun rises in the west. 

2. Water always runs up hill. 

3. Strawberries grow in the tops of 
tall trees. 

4. Blind people enjoy the movies. 

5. The deaf are always fond of music. 

6. Lame men run very fast. 

7. Sugar is as bitter as quinine. 

8. Lip-reading is a great hindrance to 
the deaf. 

9g. The Pacific Ocean is as dry as a 
desert. 

10. Pea soup is fine for dessert. 

11. Pie is the staff of life. 

12. Helen Keller is a very stupid per- 
son. 

13. Chicago is in. California. 


14. Benjamin Franklin invented the 
telephone. 

15. The stars shine all day. 

16. Milk is not good for babies. 

17. Fresh air is bad for the health. 

18. Jelly is made without sugar. 

19. Ham sandwiches are good with 
ice cream. 

20. Pikes Peak is in Pennsylvania. 





FooLisH PROVERBS. 


1. A fool and his money are soon 
parted. 

2. He is nobody’s fool. 

3. Fools’ names like fools’ faces, are 
always found in public places. 

4. A fool can make money, but it takes 
a wise man to know how to spend it. 

5. Fools build houses and wise men 
buy them. 

6. You can fool some of the people 
all the time, all the people some of the 
time, but not all the people all of the 
time. 

7. Fools laugh at their own sport. 

8. Fools and philosophers are made 
out of the same metal. 

9. Fools may sometimes give wise men 
counsel. 

10. Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread. 

11. Fools are pleased with their own 
blunders. 

12. A man is a fool while he is angry. 





Wuat Wou.tp You Do? 


. If you fell heir to a fortune? 

. If you became an expert lip-reader? 
If a fire broke out in this building? 
If you lost your position? 

. If I invited you to dine with me? 
. If we had an earthquake? 

. If you could not understand what 
was said to you? 

8. If I asked you to lend me a dollar? 

Answers to be read in mixed order, the 
more mixed up the better. 

1. I would take you all on a joy ride. 
would go up in an airplane. 
would call the police. 
would jump into the river. 
would use snuff, of course. 

. I would run around the block and 
shout fire. 

7. 1 would run away. 

8. I would jump out of the windew. 
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Easy Practice WorK FOR BEGINNERS 


1. Did you hear the dog bark? 
2. The dog was barking at the moon. 
3. I think the dog is lonesome. 


4. Have you a dog? 
5. I have a large mastiff and a small 
colli 


ie. 
6. Where was the dog? 

7. The dog was asleep in his kennel. 

8. The watch dog heard the robbers. 

g. He barked and aroused his master. 

10. The robber was very angry with 
the dog. 

11. He got away but he did not rob 
the house. 

12. Do you know who Beautiful Joe 
was? 

13. He was the dog in a story. 

14. He was not beautiful for he had 
lost his tail and part of his ears. 

15. But he was wise and faithful to 
his friends. 

16. The war dogs were wise and brave 
and faithful. 

17. They were trained to hunt for the 
wounded men. 

18. They saved many lives on the bat- 
tlefields. 

19. Many of them gave their lives for 
their country. 

20. Some of them received medals for 
their bravery. 

21. Do you believe a dog can think? 

22. Do you believe a dog can reason? 

23. Do you believe a dog understands 
what you say to him? 

24. I am very sure that some dogs do. 

25. Some dogs are wiser than their 
masters. 

26. Did you ever hear the story of a 
dog who saved his master’s life? 

27. There are many good stories about 
brave dogs. 

28. There are many brave dogs whose 
stories have never been told. 

29. “The Call of the Wild” is a dog 
story. 

30. It is about the dogs in the cold 
north country. 

31. A famous artist painted many fine 
dog pictures. 

32. His name was Landseer. 

33. He painted them so well because 
he loved them. 

34. They loved him because he loved 
them. 


35. Dogs can tell better than men who 
their friends are. 

36. “Love me, love my dog.” 

37. She “treats me like a dog.” 

38. He was “as faithful as a dog.” 

39. Don’t be “a dog in the manger.” 

40. Every dog has his day. 





MoTHER GoosE REVISED 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife and didn’t need her. 
Put her under lock and key, 

And said, “I’m boss I think you'll see.” 


Little Miss Muffett sat on a tuffet, 

Eating a dish of ice cream, 

Along came a spider and sat down be- 
side her, 

Of course she uttered a scream. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

But corn and hay were high, 

So Mary killed her precious lamb, 
And had a mutton fry. 





MoTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 


1. A foolish man whose name was Si- 
mon was on his way to the fair when he 
met a pieman. 

2. Mary was a girl who had a small 
sheep which followed her everywhere. 

3. Humpty Dumpty fell from the wall 
and broke himself all to pieces. 

4. Jack and Jill went after some water 
up on top of a hill. 

5. The King was counting his money 
in the counting house. 

6. The Queen was eating bread and 
honey out in the kitchen. 

17. When Old Mother Hubbard went 
after a bone she found the cupboard 
empty. 

8. When the black sheep was asked 
if he had any wool he replied, “I have 
three bags full.” 

g. Jack Spratt and his wife ate up all 
the meat on the platter. 

10. The Queen of Hearts made her 
tarts in the summer time. 

11. Little Bo Peep could not find her 
sheep. 

12. Little Jack Horner pulled a plum 
out of his pie and said, “I am a very 
good boy.” 
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SIMILIES 


. As still as a mouse. 
. As good as gold. 
. As busy as a bee. 


As blue as the sky. 

As wide as the ocean. 

As straight as an arrow. 
As sharp as a tack. 

As small as a mustard seed. 


. As pure as a lily. 

. As red as blood. 

. As black as night. 
. As green as grass. 

. As clear as crystal. 
. As old as the hills. 
. As yellow as gold. 

. As happy as a bird. 


As plain as day. 


. As light as a feather. 
. As fair as a rose. 


As bright as the sun. 


. As wise as a serpent. 


As harmless as a dove. 


. As sweet as sugar. 

. As wild as a deer. 

. As innocent as a babe. 
. As pretty as a picture. 
. As gray as the clouds. 
. As easy as an old shoe. 


As white as a sheet. 


. As pink as a rose. 


As fat as butter. 
As soft as down. 


. As changeable as the wind. 
. As gay as a butterfly. 
. As rosy as the dawn. 


As fussy as an old hen. 


. As sore as a boil. 

. As brown as a nut. 

. As greedy as a pig. 

. As dismal as a thunder cloud. 


As sour as vinegar. 


. As warm as toast. 
. As meek as a lamb. 
. As patient as Job. 


As bitter as quinine. 


. As sharp as a razor. 

. As keen as the north wind. 
. As gentle as a dove. 

. As sour as grapes. 


As stingy as a miser. 
As smooth as glass. 


. As happy as a lark. 

. As scarce as hens’ teeth. 
. As playful as a kitten. 

. As fine as silk. 

. As gaudy as a poppy. 


57. As modest as a violet. 
58. As deaf as a post. 

59. As red as a cherry. 

60. As clammy as a fish. 
61. As blue as indigo. 

62. As faithful as a dog. 
63. As quick as thought. 
64. As wet as water. 

65. As neat as a pin. 

66. As sour as a gooseberry. 
67. As powerful as an ox. 
68. As brown as a berry. 
69. As stern as a Judge. 
70. As sly as a fox. 

71. As blind as a bat. 

72. As bright as a star. 
73. As transparent as glass. 
74. As cross as a bear. 

75. As savage as an Indian. 
76. As fragile as a flower. 
77. As funny as a clown. 
78. As mad as a wet hen. 
79. As dry as a desert. 

80. As sturdy as an oak. 





IRISH PROVERBS 

1. Honey is sweet but don’t lick it off 
a briar. 

2. The jewel most rare is the jewel 
most fair. 
Falling is easier than rising. 
Talk is cheap. 
When the cat is out the mice dance. 
A blind man is no judge of colors. 
The heaviest ear of corn bends low- 
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Fair words won’t feed the friars. 





PROVERBS From HOLLAND 


1. He who lives with cripples learns 
to limp. 

2. They are not all princes who ride 
with the emperor. 

3. Stand still awhile, you lose a mile. 

4. If fools were silent, they’d be wise. 

5. Don’t put too many eggs under one 


6. A little too late, much too late. 

7. No man ever sees his own hump 
back. 

8. The fowl that cackles most does 
not lay most eggs. 





FRENCH PROVERBS 


1. Help yourself and Heaven will help 
you. 































2. Everybody’s friend is nobody’s 
friend. 

3. After me, the deluge. 

4. Among the blind, one eyed men are 
kings. 

5. Everything comes to 
knows how to wait. 

6. “They say,” 1s a fool. 

7. When you can’t have what you like, 
you must like what you have. 

8. He that hath a wife is sure of strife. 


him who 





ITALIAN PROVERBS 


1. All the brains are not in one head. 

2. Pride went out on horseback and 
came back on foot. 

3. Women always tell the truth but 
never the whole truth. 

4. There are no pockets in a shroud. 

5. Make haste and get rich—and then 
I am your uncle. 
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6. When God gives flour the devil 
takes away the sack. 

7. Bread and kicks get no thanks, even 
from a dog. 

8. In buying a horse and taking a 
wife, shut your eyes and trust God for 
your life. 





ENGLISH PROVERBS 


1. A workman is known by his chips. 

2. A cat may look at a king. 

3. Beauty draws more than oxen. 

4. Beauty is only skin deep. 

5. Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead. 

6. Bread is the staff of life. 

7. Brevity is the soul of wit. 

8. Don’t cross the bridge before you 
come to it. 





AN EVER-CONTINUING MEMORIAL 


By Frep DELAND 


(Continued from the January number) 


Fs la cape question put to Dr. Bell 
was: “Now as regards the day 

schools and institution system, I 
want to ask you one or two questions. 
Do you not think that in many cases the 
teaching is much checked by children 
going home to illiterate parents under the 
day school system ?” 

Dr. Bell replied: “It depends entirely 
upon the character of the home; I think 
in the majority of cases that the teaching 
is helped. But there is more than that 
to consider. Many parents desire to 
benefit and assist their children at home, 
but do not know what to do. In the day 
schools they come into personal relations 
with the teachers and an exchange of 
ideas occurs. The teacher tells the 
mother what to do at home, and she does 
it. In an institution pupils are taken 
away so far from their parents; the 
parents never communicate with the 
teacher, or very rarely; and when the 
children go home in the holidays they do 
not know how to communicate with 
them. The children get tired of home 
and long for the school playground, and 
the deaf children with whom they can 


communicate so freely; the ties of blood 
relationship are weakened and the insti- 
tution becomes their home. The day 
school strengthens those ties of relation- 
ship. The communication between the 
teacher and the parent enables the parent 
to help the child at home; and I have 
seen in the Horace Mann School many 
instances of wonderful results achieved 
quite as much, I think, by the parent as 
by the teacher, by the cooperation of the 
two.” 

To the question “Do you not think it 
would be desirable to establish such a 
college?” (A state college exclusively 
for training “teachers for the deaf and 
dumb’’), Dr. Bell said: 

“No. I think it would be advanta- 
geous perhaps to have a training school 
on each method, which could send out ad- 
vocates of its own system; but I would 
not have a training college supported by 
the State. I think the Government 
should take from the training colleges 
for hearing persons those who would be 
likely to make good teachers of the deaf, 
and send them to schools for the deaf, 
and let them gain experience in those 
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schools for the deaf. Special training 
schools might very properly be estab- 
lished by private enterprise, but I do not 
think it would be well for the Govern- 
ment to do so. Government action would 
be apt to interfere with healthy compe- 
tition between methods of instruction, by 
encouraging some one system at the ex- 
pense of others. I would have the 
Government take no part in the contest 
between systems of instruction otherwise 
than as an impartial judge of the results. 

Question: “Is the mechanism of speech 
studied in all your normal schools in 
America ?” 

Dr. Bell’s reply: “No. I am urging 
upon the government of America that 
attention should be devoted to the study 
of the mechanism of speech in the 
schools, because we have a large foreign 
population in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
other States; and if we want to preserve 
the purity of the English tongue: in 
America, we must teach speech to the 
pupils in the public schools, and that 
means that we must teach the mechanism 
of speech to teachers. If we do that, 
there will be no difficulty in getting 
trained teachers of articulation for the 
deaf.” 

Question: “Have you ever tried to 
teach singing by means of visible 
speech ?” 

Dr. Bell’s reply: “No, but there is no 
doubt that the quality of the voice can 
be very much benefited, for the quality 
of the voice depends in a very minor de- 
gree upon the vocal cords; it depends 
more upon the positions of organs 
further forward than the vocal cords. 
My attention was directed to the applica- 
bility of the sytem in this direction by 
endeavoring to correct the disagreeable 
tone of voice of some deaf children in 
the American Asylum at Hartford. 
Some pupils when they first try to 
speak make sounds more like the cry 
of a peacock than anything else, and 
in such cases the teacher would often 
suppose that the disease which caused 
deafness had also affected the vocal 
cords, and that such pupils should 
be dropped from articulation work. 
I ventured to express the opinion 
that the quality of the voice depends very 
little upon the throat, but depends more 


on the position of organs further for- 
ward than the throat; and I took a num- 
ber of these cases and endeavored to deal 
with them, and I discovered that there 
were certain parts of the mouth that had 
not hitherto been included among the 
vocal organs: viz., the posterior pillars 
of the soft palate that have a power of 
approximation towards one another in 
the pharynx, and the more closely they 
approximate the more disagreeable is the 
character of the voice. I took these same 
pupils and gave them a looking-glass 
apiece and taught them to depress the 
tongue and to control these muscles so 
that they could approximate the posterior 
pillars of the soft palate or separate 
them at will. Their voices became more 
natural and pleasant in quality the mo- 
ment the pharyngeal cavity was ex- 
panded.” 

Question. “You think it of the ut- 
most importance in teaching speech to 
the deaf that the teacher should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the physiology 
of the throat and other vocal organs?” 

Dr. Bell replied: “Yes, it is the blind 
leading the blind without that knowledge ; 
and it is the absence of that knowledge on 
the part of the teacher that is the cause 
of the bad speech we get from our pupils. 
If you ask these teachers of articulation 
what they do with their mouths in utter- 
ing sounds, they do not know; the in- 
struction to the pupil is, look at my 
mouth when I am uttering sounds and 
find out what I do; the teacher himself 
knowing very little of the physiology of 
the vocal organs which are brought into 
play in uttering those sounds. And yet 
with all that ignorance on the part of the 
teachers, it is often the case that they 
succeed in giving intelligible speech. 
Speech may be very imperfect and yet in- 
telligible. If we encourage the teaching 
of speech, if we create a demand for 
teachers of articulation, then will come 
the supply and then will come the im- 
provement in the methods.” 

A question brought the following 
statement from Dr. Bell concerning the 
normal training school he conducted in 
Boston during the vears 1872-76. 

“Then I opened in Boston a normal 
training class for articulation teachers 
of the deaf. I had about sixty teachers 
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under instruction altogether. In our ex- 
periments in teaching articulation we 
were met with the difficulty of provid- 
ing pupils to give the teachers training 
in the art of teaching. To remedy that 
difficulty we opened a free class for adult 
deaf-mutes in Boston, and quite a num- 
ber of adult deaf-mutes came forward 
and formed the experimental subjects 
for the teachers to work upon. At that 
time I was simply engaged mm articula- 
tion work ; I did not enter into the general 
subject of the education of the deaf, in 
fact I kept clear of it. In my introduc- 
tory article on the use of visible speech 
which is published in the American An- 
nals for January, 1872, you will see the 
position I took then, which I have con- 
sistently kept throughout since. What 
I said was this: ‘Visible speech takes no 
part in the contest between articulation 
on the one hand and signs and. manual 
alphabets on the other. In_ presenting 
his system for adoption all that the in- 
ventor means to say is this: there is a 
means by which you can obtain perfect 
articulation from deaf-mutes; make 
what use of it you choose. He places 
the tool in the hands of teachers with 
general directions how to use it.’ That 
has been my position from that day to 
this. I have advocated teaching articu- 
lation to all the deaf, but not necessarily 
teaching by articulation. You see that 
there is a very great distinction there; 
so that while I have appeared as a con- 
sistent advocate for oral training I have 
not always appeared as a consistent ad- 
vocate of what is known as the oral 
method of instruction. Now as to my 
experience of the modes of teaching, I 
could not enter into this work without 
being interested in the more general 
questions of education. I did not ob- 
trude my views upon my teachers, and 
my teachers, went into sign institutions 
or into articualtion schools, and all over 
the country to institutions of all kinds.” 

It was to be expected that his replies 
to questions concerning the detrimental 
influence of the use of the sign language 
as a medium for imparting instruction 
to deaf children would not meet with the 
approval of the radical advocates of that 
method of communication. Dr. Bell de- 
fined a special language as “any language 





that is special to the deaf and not used 
by the people among whom they live.” 
Dr. Bell also said: “The language of 
signs is a special language .... It is 
not the ordinary language of the people, 
and when a deaf and dumb child is 
taught in sign language he thinks in that 
sign language, and has to go through the 
mental process of translation when he 
comes to use English, and it is that diffi- 
culty which separates the deaf, who are 
so taught, from the hearing world in 
adult life, and leads the deaf to keep to- 
gether and not mix with hearing people, 
and to intermarry and have deaf chil- 
dren, . . . There is some one language 
in which a child thinks; the question is, 
what is that? Whatever your method 
of instruction may be the child thinks 
in some form of expression. When we 
think, we think in words—or rather with 
words, for I presume no one really does 
think in words, although we have a con- 
sciousness of what we mean by ‘thinking 
in a language.’ We think in the English 
language, and when we come to learn 
French or German we are still English 
and we translate. What is the language 
a deaf child thinks in? It is that lan- 
guage which is habitually used by the 
people around to impart ideas to the 
child.” 

In reply to further questions on this 
subject, Dr. Bell said: “In trying to edu- 
cate the deaf child the first thing that 
we have to decide is through the medium 
of what language shall we educate him? 
Now I think the important principle that 
should guide us should be that we must 
teach our child to think in the language 
of the people with whom he lives; that 
is to say, that whatever method of in- 
struction we adopt in this country, 
English in some form should be the 
language of communication and thought. 
The moment you use a special language 
that is not the language of the people, 
it comes between the deaf child’s mind 
and the English language which he then 
acquires as a foreign language, and then 
certainly in adult life he will seek those 
who use that special language. The 
whole question of the education of the 
deaf is the question of language teach- 
ing.” 

In reply to the question, “How far is 

















that special language necessary, or is it 
necessary at all?” Dr. Bell replied: “That 
special language is not necessary at all; 
it is in the way because it interferes with 
the acquisition of the vernacular.” 

In reply to questions and to show how 
the use of the special language as a 
medium of communication tends to aid 
in a possible increase in the number of 
deaf-mutes, through leading deaf-mutes 
to marry deaf-mutes, Dr. Bell said that 
a practicable plan to assure an increase 
in deaf-mutes would be this: “Do not 
let your deaf-mutes think in English 
language ; make them think in a different 
language from the language of the 
people, and then you have got the con- 
ditions. Now then, send them out into 
the world, and they not only know one 
another and do not know hearing per- 
sons, but they think in a language of 
their own distinct from the language of 
the people. That will compel them to 
keep together. And is not that what we 
do in America? These are the two chief 
elements that produce deaf children in 
America.... The hopeful feature 
about the whole case is that these are 
artificial conditions. You want to elimi- 
nate these conditions. . . . We want to 
separate the deaf from hearing children 
as little as possible. We want them to 
be among their friends and in their own 
homes; we want to strengthen, not to 
weaken, the .ties that unite them to 
home.” 

The natural modesty of the man looms 
large in the testimony he gave before 
the Royal Commission on the subject of 
industrial training. In reading it, bear 
in mind that conditions have changed in 
many places since 1888.- For that was 
thirty-four years ago. 

In reply to the question whether it 
“was advisable” whenever possible, to 
send deaf pupils of 14 to 18 years “to 
some technical school where they can be 
taught, in common with other children, 
the rudiments of practical mechanics,” 
etc., Dr. Bell said: “I think it is. In the 
day school in Boston no industrial train- 
ing is provided by the city, and the prin- 
cipal, through a private fund, has sent 
a number of her boys to the Institute of 
Technology, where the Russian work- 
shop system is introduced, where the pu- 
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pils are not taught a specific trade, but 
are taught the elements, the use of tools, 
and the elements of a trade; and these 
boys found no difficulty in getting good 
employment.” 

(Dr. Bell refrained from saying, or 
more likely forgot to state that “fund” 
was provided by himself. And this is but 
one instance.) Continuing his reply, Dr. 
Bell said: “There are two other points 
that occur to me with regard to day 
schools. A boy who is brought up in 
close association with a large number of 
hearing children will derive a great ad- 
vantage in adult life from his knowledge 
of these hearing children, even though 
he never communicates with them. They 
will be the men and women among whom 
his lot in life is cast, and they will help 
him getting on in life; they will remem- 
ber that he was a schoolfellow, and will 
help him.” 

To the question “That must be on the 
oral system otherwise there would be no 
means of communication between them?” 
Dr. Bell replied : “Let there be any means 
of communication that they can get, or 
if they do not communicate at all it will 
still be an advantage. Boys are not al- 
ways rough. When these children grow 
up to be men and women they will re- 
member the deaf children, even if they 
never spoke a word to them; and these 
deaf children will have friends in the 
hearing community who will help them 
to business and places; whereas, if they 
are kept away from hearing persons and 
go out into the world without knowing 
any, they find it much harder to get em- 
ployment. The other point is still more 
important; it is this, that the institution 
plan does not bring half the deaf chil- 
dren under instruction. You can get the 
children into day schools at a younger 
age, and make the institutions places of 
higher learning. You can reach the chil- 
dren at an age when they cannot go 
from home; you can carry the school 
to the door of the home. The institution 
system of America has not brought un- 
der instruction one-half the deaf children, 
and teachers tell me the same elsewhere. 
The reason is the same; that the parents 
will not part with their children. I 
should propose to supplement the insti- 
tution plan therefore by these little 
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feeders which will reach those pupils at 
a younger age. They will occupy a field 
that the institutions cannot touch and 
will prove of advantage to the institutions 
by bringing the pupils into the institu- 
tions at a much further state of advance- 
ment than if they had had no previous 
instruction at all,” 

Dr. Bell thought that it was “a very 
important point” to determine “how far 
it is advantageous to teach specific trades 
to the deaf pupils in institutions ;” be- 
cause “the institution is necessarily lim- 
ited to the choice of very few trades... . 
and all these deaf children go into com- 
petition with one another where they are 
not wanted. I think that the tendency 
should be to scatter the deaf and dumb 
in different employments rather than to 
bring them all into two or three trades; 
and that it would be better to teach the 
elements of trade in institutions rather 
than specific trades.” 

In reply to the question: “Would you 
use the finger language then; where 
would that come in; that maintains the 
language, does it not?” Dr. Bell replied: 
“That maintains the English language, 
and I see no objection to it from a mental 
point of view. The objection is that it 
interferes with speech-reading; that is 
the true objection. But its use in the 
schoolroom, in the oral department, is a 
matter entirely within the control of the 
teacher. Do not mix the manual alpha- 
bet and speech-reading together, for then 
one will interfere with the other. Writ- 
ing also interferes with speech-reading, 
if it is used to exovlain ambiguities of 
speech. Would you therefore deny a 
child a knowledge of written language? 
Certainly not? But how does a manual 
alphabet differ from writing? It is 
simply another form of alphabet—it is 
not a language by itself, only another 
kind of character or letter that can be 
made when writing materials are not at 
hand—and that has the advantage of 
writing in being more expeditious. But 
when we come to consider the deaf, I 
think we have more to look at than 
speech-reading. Take the case of a con- 
genitally deaf child; there are three mis- 
fortunes that result from his deafness; 
it is quite a different case altogether from 
a child who speaks naturally. In the first 









































place he knows no words, so that his 
thoughts are carried on without words; 
there is a mental condition that is extra- 
ordinary, an ignorance that we cannot 
realize. Secondly, resulting from that, he 
knows no speech; he does not know spok- 
en words because they are addressed to 
his ear. And thirdly, although he has per- 
fect eyesight and the printed page ap- 
peals to him as it does to us, he derives 
no ideas from written language. So we 
have these three necessities which are 
very obvious in the case of congenitally 
deaf children; lack of speech, lack of 
knowledge of written language ; and lack 
of mental development which comes 
from intercourse with other minds. Now 
the three broad varieties of methods of 
instruction, the oral, the manual and the 
sign methods, aim for one of these things, 
but not for them all. A sign language 
teacher says, it is the mental development 
that is most important and we will reach 
the mind anyway, no matter about lan- 
guage; so he develops the mind through 
that language which is easiest for the 
deaf child to learn, irrespective of writ- 
ten language and irrespective of speech. 
The oral teacher says the child does not 
speak; let us remedy that; and it is 
speech that is made the one object, and 
written language is secondary, mental 
development is secondary, and every- 
thing must go through speech. The 
manual teacher, on the other hand, thinks 
that written language is the only thing 
of value and neglects speech. So that 
each method aims at one of those three 
defects instead of all of them. I think 
that undoubtedly there is a great deal of 
truth in all the points that are made by 
all the teachers of all the schools. I 
think that if we have the mental condi- 
tion of the child alone in view without 
reference to language, no language will 
reach the mind like the language of 
signs; it is the quickest method of teach- 
ing the mind of a deaf child. If you 
want a child to learn written language 
there is no method like using written 
language like spelling it and writing it 
on the board and on paper, and spelling 
it with the fingers. Use the written 
language all the time. Then in the case 
of speech, there is nothing that will de- 
velop speech like using the mouth. But 

















if you try to send a billiard ball in three 
different directions at the same time, the 
billiard ball takes a resultant path, and 
I believe that the broadminded man who 
looks at the whole condition of the deaf 
will not aim at one of those things; he 
will not adopt that method which is best 
calculated to attain one of these results 
at the expense of the other; he will take 
the resultant path. Mv own ideas upon 
that subject as regards the congenitally 
deaf are these; that those signs which 
are natural are really, or should be, really 
common to all the languages that you 
teach a deaf child, whether speech or 
otherwise. It is only the fourth class of 
signs that is objectionable. While I ad- 
mit that the use of a sign language might 
start the mind of a deaf child more 
quickly than the other methods—the 
mental improvement is not continued but 
retarded as time goes on; for the printed 
literature, through which alone much ad- 
vancement can be gained, is in another 
language (the English language), and he 
cannot profit fully by this until he has 
unlearned the language he first acquired, 
so as to be able to think in English. The 
sign language is in the way of his learn- 
ing the English language, so that though 
his initial velocity may be very great, he 
soon runs against an obstacle which 
checks his further advance. I believe 
that for the congenitally deaf written 
language should form the basis, because 
it is clearly differentiated to the eyes; 
it is perfectly distinct and perfectly clear, 
and I think that it should be supple- 
mented by the use of the manual alpha- 
bet, for we want that method, whatever 
it is, that will give us the readiest and 
quickest means of bringing English 
words to the eyes of the deaf; and I 
know of no more expeditious means 
than a manual alphabet. Then I think 
that every deaf child should be taught 
to use his vocal organs. For those little 
deaf children who are taught by writing 
and the manual alphabet, I should ad- 
vocate also, the teaching of speech.” 

In reply to the question: “Simultane- 
ously, not as an accomplishment?” Dr. 
Bell replied: ““Not as an accomplishment, 
but simultaneously, I would have a deaf 
child. speak in the schoolroom all the 
time, and have the teacher write or spell 
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to him. Of course, I speak still of the 
congenital deaf. Their difficulty is a 
one-sided difficulty; deafness interferes 
with their comprehension of language 
addressed to them. There is no defect 
of the vocal organs to prevent them from 
using speech in addressing their teacher.” 

In reply to the question: “What would 
you have the teacher do, write or use 
speech?” “I would have him write or 
spell so as to present the language in a 
clear form, and when the child has ar- 
rived at familiarity with the English 
language then is the time when he may 
profit by speech-reading. Then is the 
time, and not till then, that he is thor- 
oughly competent to decide upon the am- 
biguities of speech. I think that the oral 
teachers retard the acquisition of speech 
by their congenitally deaf pupils by not 
relying more on written language. I 
advise that they should be taught both 
written language and speech, and that 
while the pupil! should be encouraged to 
use speech all the time, the teacher should 
rely upon written language in the earlier 
stages, and that as they grow up in their 
knowledge of language, speech-reading 
should be substituted for writing and 
spelling.” 

Of the more than six hundred other 
questions and replies, fully a hundred 
more ought to be recorded here, but 
space will not permit. 

After returning to America, Dr. Bell 
received a copy of the report of the 
Royal Commission. Shortly thereafter 
the very valuable work Education of 
Deaf Children ** appeared. A copy of 
this handsome volume was presented to 
all institutions for the deaf in America, 
and to the leading libraries in all coun- 
tries. The work was issued by the Volta 
Bureau, but Dr. Bell paid the bill. The 
full title of the work follows, and af- 
fords a sidelight on the nobleness of the 
man’s desire to always play fair. It is 
a matter of record that he always notified 
his opponents whenever he was asked to 
deliver an address that might be con- 
strued as an attack on the sign language 
schools. 

The full title of that book is: Educa- 
cation of Deaf Children. Evidence of 
Edward Miner Gallaudet and Alexander 
Graham Bell, presented to the Royal 
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Commission of the United Kingdom on 
the condition of the Blind, the Deaf and 
the Dumb. The title page states that the 
work includes copies of the papers ac- 
companying the evidence, and that the 
whole has been edited by Joseph C. 
Gordon, Professor of Mathematics, etc., 
in the National College for the Deaf. In 
opening his “introductory” to the work, 
Dr. Gordon wrote: “This book has been 
presented through the liberality of the 
Volta Bureau to signalize an educational 
movement of international interest.” 

Then there is a very much smaller book 
that should be consulted with the larger 
work. The title of the smaller work is 
Notes and Observations upon the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf with a Revised Index 
to Education of Deaf Children.** Dr. 
Gordon also edited that work. He 
states: “The analytical index which fol- 
lows has been printed in its present form 
for the convenience of readers seeking 
information concerning the education 
and instruction of deaf children.” 

Every student in a normal training 
class, every teacher of deaf children, re- 
gardless of the method of instruction 
preferred, and every advocate of the ad- 
vantages of day schools versus institu- 
tions, or of the benefits to be derived in 
institutional life, will find Education of 
the Deaf a mine of helpful information. 
The book has long been out of print, and 
only the more important older libraries 
have copies. But it will be well worth 
one’s time to ask for the book at every 
library until it is found. 

The writer has been asked to name Dr. 
Bell’s greatest contribution to promoting 
the intellectual welfare of deaf children. 
That is not an easy question to answer, 
so it will be passed on to the reader. 
Which do you think is the greatest of 


Dr. Bell’s benefactions? Was it in 
founding and endowing the Volta 
Bureau? Or was it his long-continued 


efforts to aid in having a correct enumer- 
ation of the deaf recorded in the census 
of 1890 and in 1900? Or was it his many 
efforts put forth in many States to aid 
in the establishment of day schools? Or 
was it his invaluable evidence that is re- 
corded in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission and in Education of Deaf 
Children? In forming your opinion, try 
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to bear in mind that while each and all 
of these benefactions included expendi- 
ture of funds, yet they also imply the far 
more valuable gifts of time and thought 
and talent: personal services, the value 
of which is immeasurable. 

The writer’s personal belief is that the 
answer will be found either in (1) his 
marvelous adaptation of his father’s uni- 
versal alphabet to the needs of the deaf- 
born child; or (2) in his elaborate in- 
vestigation into the causes of family 
deafness. 

Few among the’ present generation 
realize the magnitude of that investiga- 
tion, how deeply Dr. Bell delved into the 
subject, and what a loss to humanity it 
was when conditions arose (the latter 
telephone litigation) that compelled him 
to lay it aside. 

Again, few among the present genera- 
tion realize that among what may be 
properly classified as bv-nroducts of that 
extensive investigation into the causes of 
family deafness was the Volta Bureau, 
the assistance he rendered in securing a 
correct enumeration of the deaf at each 
census, and his kindly admonitions to 
young deaf people to act wisely in select- 
ing life partners. Also, several other 
benefactions of great worth! 

Turn to page 13 of the second part of 
the Education of Deaf Children, and 
read Dr. Bell’s replies to the questions 
propounded, as recorded in the “Minutes 
of Evidence”; then turn to page 134 of 
Part 2, and read his scientific essay on a 
possible “correlation between defects of 
the senses,” and then you may feel as I 
do, that humanity lost much when that 
research work was laid aside. 

The writer believes that what hu- 
manity lost was a probable definite un- 
derstanding of the nature of that 
mysterious something in many, possibly 
all of us, that indicates an inherited ten- 
dency to transmit to succeeding genera- 
tions something—call it germ plasm, 
nerve cell, family peculiarity, or what 
you please—that possesses a possible po- 
tential destructive affinity for certain 
sections of the nervous svstem. That 
something appears to remain latent only 
so long as the carrier’s (the respective 
individual’s) nervous system is main- 
tained in a healthy, normal condition. 














When the carrier’s system becomes de- 
bilitated, whether from overwork, shock 
or other cause, then this latent something 
appears to arouse itself and to start a 
destructive campaign on the nerve termi- 
nals of one or more of the senses. 

Here the thought arises that this valua- 
ble space in the Vo_TA REVIEW was not 
allotted for a ventilation of the personal 
conjectures of the writer, so the duty 
assigned will again be taken up. 

Long though it will necessarily be, yet 
the story of the Volta Bureau must be 
told. For “the Bureau” was very dear 
to him. 

Mention the name Volta Bureau to a 
stranger and quite often these questions 
are asked: (1) “Why is it called the 
Volta Bureau?” Having explained the 
functions of this institution that has won 
international commendation for the ser- 
vice it has rendered to the hard of hear- 
ing and the deaf during nearly 
forty vears, and how its name is derived 
from the exceptional honor that France 
conferred upon Alexander Graham Bell 
in bestowing the Volta Prize upon the in- 
ventor, of the “speaking telephone,” the 
second question usually follows: “What 
is the Volta Prize?” 

The writer realizes that many of the 
readers of this magazine are thoroughly 
informed upon all these questions: but 
each year there are thousands who are 
reading the Vo_Ta Review for the first 
time. It is for the benefit of the latter 
that the replies to these questions are 
presented here. 

Reversing the usual order, we will re- 
ply to the last question first. This reply 
carries the memory back to the recorded 
historical events of more than a century 
ago; back to 1796, when the eminent 
Italian scientist Alessandro Volta in- 
vented his chemical generator of electri- 
city, better known as the Voltaic battery. 

In Volta’s production of electricity by 
the mere contact of dissimilar metals, is 
the beginning of industrial electricity, the 
beginning of rich possibilities of a char- 
acter helpful to humanity. For Volta’s 
battery, though not an economical gen- 
erator of electricity, was the first source 
from which it was possible and. com- 
paratively easy to secure a continuous 
electrical current with which to carry on 
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experimental work. Although the prod- 
uct of his battery was called by others 
“the new electricity,” Volta understood 
that it was simply electricity set in mo- 
tion through the transformation of 
chemical energy, instead of by the manual 
energy involved in rotating the crank of 
a frictional machine. 

In November, 1800, Volta described 
his experiments to the scientists in Paris. 
Napoleon, then the first Consul, on wit- 
nessing the electro-chemical experiments, 
perceived the probable value of the in- 
vention in promoting industrial pursuits. 
Thus he suggested that France should 
honor Volta with a gold medal to com- 
memorate so important a discovery. Na- 
poleon also conferred other honors on 
Volta, and when a repetition on a large 
scale proved the value of Volta’s experi- 
ments, Napoleon founded the Volta 
Prize, to be awarded to whoever should 
devise an electrical invention or an elec- 
trical process which should prove as 
serviceable to humanity as Volta’s. 

Like the researches of Dr. Bell, Volta’s 
important contributions to knowledge at- 
tracted wide attention because he sought 
the truth for truth’s sake and reasoned 
from observed facts. And the discovery 
that immortalized his name _ brought 
fame, not because he perceived the pos- 
sible future industrial value of his bat- 
tery, but because the practical character 
of the demonstration vroved to the 
scientific world that Volta’s logical de- 
ductions were correct and that Galvani’s 
were wrong. 

Now for the second question: Why is 
it called the Volta Bureau? The reply 
is, for two reasons. According to the 
records, Dr. Bell was the second person 
to receive the Volta Prize. When the 
50,000 francs came to him in 1880, he 
decided to use the full amount in further 
equipping his laboratory with instru- 
ments and supplies for scientific research 
and experiments. Also he named his 
laboratory the Volta Laboratory. Thus 
the “Volta Laboratory” became a well- 
known institution forty years ago. 

Dr. Bell also planned to have equip- 
ment and supplies used to invent or per- 
fect a practical device that might aid in 
promoting the welfare of mankind. With 
that end in view he enlisted the active 
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codperation of Sumner Tainter, a scien- 
tific mechanician, and of Chichester Bell, 
a fine chemist. The three formed the 
Volta Association and jointly invented 
the wax disc record (now known as the 
musical record), the wax cylindrical rec- 
ord, the graphophone, and also devised 
an improved form of phonograph. The 
Volta Graphophone Company was or- 
ganized, patents were obtained and the 
foundation of graphonic art was laid. 
Then all rights, etc., were transferred to 
the American Graphophone Company 
and the improved Victrola and other 
forms of musical machines tell the story 
of the progressive rise of a great indus- 
try that started in the Volta Laboratory. 

Meanwhile Dr. Bell had also been car- 
rying on his elaborate researches into the 
causes of family deafness, and used the 
upper front room of the laboratory for 
shelving the hundreds of pieces of valu- 
able historical and statistical literature, 
and the thousands of valuable letters that 
were accumulating at an unexpected rapid 
rate. To simplify the handling of mail 
matter, the upper room was given the 
title of Volta Bureau, and mail came ad- 
dressed to the Volta Bureau as early as 
1886, probably a year or two earlier. 
But not until after its endowment in 1887 
was the full title adopted: namely, “Vol- 
ta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf.” 

His researches had shown Dr. Bell that 
there was great need of a centrally lo- 
cated depository of literature concerning 
the deaf. Also, his correspondence con- 
vinced him of the greater need of a cen- 
ter to which all who desired verified in- 
formation concerning the deaf should 
apply. Thus when he perceived the 
wealth of worth-while literature and of 
documentary evidence relating to the 
causes of deafness that was stored in 
the Volta Laboratory, the need of a fire- 
proof library for its permanent preserva- 
tion appealed to him, and the necessary 
funds for its erection were forthcoming. 

Dr Bell gave all the credit to Hon. 
John Hitz, the first superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, for planning and supervis- 
ing the construction of the handsome 
home now occupied by the Volta Bureau. 
The ground was formally broken on May 
8, 1893. Helen Keller, then thirteen 
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years of age, turned the first sod; Elsie 
May Bell (now Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor), 
the second sod; Marian Hubbard Bell 
(now Mrs. David G. Fairchild), the 
third sod.*® 

In its fireproof library the Volta Bu- 
reau has a collection of literature re- 
lating to the deaf and to all phases of 
deafness, that is said to be the largest 
collection of its kind in the world, and 
the only one that in any sense begins to 
approach completion, and that, as far as 
possible, is kept up-to-date, through ob- 
taining by gift or otherwise a copy of 
every report, periodical, book, pamphlet 
or other publication relating in any sense 
to the loss of hearing. 

The breadth of Dr. Bell’s view and the 
priceless value of his gift are quickly 
realized by otologists and others search- 
ing for the recorded causes of deafness. 
For much of the published data in the 
reference library of the Volta Bureau is 
available nowhere else. For instance, 
there are more than 3,400 separate re- 
ports of schools for the deaf, many sets 
being complete and containing first edi- 
tion copies of reports published prior to 
1861. Then there are about two thou- 
sand volumes of American and Canadian 
periodicals relating to the deaf or printed 
by or for the deaf. These periodicals are 
not preserved because of literary merit 
but because, in many instances, they con- 
tain records of births. marriages and 
deaths occurring among the deaf, records 
that are invaluable when tracing the his- 
tory of families in which there appears 
to be an inherited tendency to transmit 
“family deafness.” The value of this 
collection is not lessened by the fact that 
nearly one-third of the periodicals are no 
longer published ; and the copies on file 
in this library are the only known copies 
in existence. In addition, there are about 
1,500 volumes of foreign periodicals de- 
voted to the deaf or to some one or more 
of the various phases of deafness. 

There are hundreds of annual reports 
of church and adult “missions” for the 
deaf, of homes for the aged and infirm 
deaf, of welfare and mutual aid and 
fraternal associations; of teachers’ so- 
cieties, of educational conferences, con- 
gresses, etc., as well as hundreds of other 
volumes not of vital interest to the 

















searcher for the causes of family deaf- 
ness. But following are four items that 
should prove serviceable in all research 
work. For they are not available else- 
where. 

1. The manuscript records of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s researches into the 
ancestral history of all families in New 
England, into which two or more deaf 
children were born, together with the 
published histories of all the New Eng- 
land towns that contained genealogical 
material serviceable in these researches, 
as more fully explained elsewhere. Also, 
a compilation of the births, marriages 
and deaths occurring in Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and a skeleton geneology of prac- 
tically all the families residing on that 
island ; also a complete file of The Vine- 
yard Gazette, vols. 1 to 25, published dur- 
ing the years 1846-71. 

2. The special schedules of the deaf 
collected by the Census Office in 1900, 
containing detailed authentic information 
concerning more than 89,000 persons 
returned as deaf in the Twelfth Census. 
Also, the schedules relating to the deaf 
that were collected in the Thirteenth 
Census (1910). 

A card catalogue of more than 
fifty thousand deaf children enrolled in 
institutions and schools for the deaf in 
the United States, during the vears 1817- 
99. With details of personal history as 
recorded in school registers. The work 
of sunervising the gathering, compiling 
and recording the information entered on 
these cards was a labor of love on the 
part of Dr. Edward Allen Fay, but the 
cost was paid by Alexander Graham 
Bell; a more detailed reference to these 
cards will be found in a following sec- 
tion of this essay. 

4. The original records of Dr. Ed- 
ward Allen Fav’s researches concerning 
4,471 marriages of persons deaf from 
childhood, including the information sup- 
plied by the respective families, with de- 
tails concerning parents, relatives and 
ancestors. The work of collecting, compil- 
ing this vast mass of material and of pre- 
paring a summary for publication was a 
labor of love on the part of Dr. Fay, but 
all expenses were borne by Dr. Bell. 
These marriage records are arranged al- 
phabetically, in suitable cases, and while 
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each record appears under a given num- 
ber in the published summary, yet ac- 
companying the records is an index of 
the names of both husband and wife, so 
that reference to any record can be made 
without undue loss of time. 





HOW ONE SCHOOL HELPED THE 
RUSSIANS 


In response to the appeal which was sent out 
from the Volta Bureau in behalf of the Rus- 
sian Schools for the Deaf a great many gener- 
ous checks have been received from both 
schools and individuals. This is how the 
Austine School, Brattleboro, Vt. raised the 
amount which they sent. We quote The 
Austine School News: 

“The letter describing the pitiful condition 
of the children in the Russian schools for the 
deaf and appealing for assistance from the 
pupils and teachers in our own schools in 
America was explained to our pupils here and 
much sympathy was expressed. In order to 
give our boys and girls an idea of the small 
amount of food these poor Russian children 
are forced to live on, a day’s ration was placed 
on a tray, and passed along for each class to 
see. A subscription list was started, and 
nickels and dimes were most cheerfully given, 
so that with the help of teachers and officers, 
the pupils of the Austine School will be able to 
send the sum of $15.00 to the Volta Bureau as 
a Christmas present to be added to those of 
other schools in this country for the relief of 
deaf children in Russia, who are suffering from 
want of food and clothing and other neces- 
saries. In this way we hope to teach our pupils 
to try and help others who are less fortunate 
than themselves.” 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO JANUARY 23 





Previously Acknowledged............. $363.75 
Junior Red Cross, Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind............ 17.00 
©. Jy Se. Seaicks 6 cvkc acu teva 1.00 
Josephine Gillespie ................... 5.00 
A Be ia ccs ieee co vee eee ae 10.00 
Children of Duluth Oral School ...... 5.00 
Total $401.75 





A WARNING 


Have a care. 
Oh beware, 
There’s a Lip-Reader there! 
On the car as you go, 
Tho’ you speak very low 
Of your trials and troubles and fears, 
He may see, he may know, 
What you say thus so low, 
For he hears with his Eyes, not his ears. 
—Mary Aitis. 
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40. good—1. That is a good joke. 
2. I had a good time. 
3. That is a good piece of work. 
4. She does good work. 
5. That is a dry-goods store. 
6. What good would it do to go now? 
7. It was as good as new. 
8. That is as good as I can make it. 
9. He is a very good natured child. 
10. These goods are all imported. 


41. happen—1. If you happen to see her. 

Almost anything may happen to you. 

Do you happen to know her? 

An accident will happen if you are not 
careful. 

Just happen to come in at that time. 

I will happen along just then. 

The strangest thing happened to-day. 

I just happened to make my train. 

I just happened to remark. 

10. Tell me just how it happened. 
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42.head—1. She stood at the head of her 

class. 

2. There is always room at the head, 

She made good head-way. 

She has a good head for business. 

Don’t lose your head. 

She had a head-ache. 

She had a pain in her head. 

We were headed due south. 

The captain headed his ship for the 
harbor. 

10. “Make your head save your heels.” 
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43. heard—1. I heard you. 
2. Have you heard the news? 
What have you heard from them? 
We heard the dog bark. 
Did you hear the cry for help? 
The jury heard the testimony. 
The judge heard the plea. 
We heard their complaint. 
The congregation heard a good sermon. 
His voice was heard from afar. 
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44. help—1. He cried for help. 

. . There was no help for it. 

Will you help us to-morrow? 

It is very difficult to get help. 

They gave the S.O.S. signal for help. 
He helped me to a good position. 

I helped to raise the money. 

She has a helpful attitude. 

He is a very helpful person. 
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45. hurrv—1. Are you in a hurry? 

She seems to be in a hurry. 

Hurry! or you will be late. 

Hurry! or you will miss your train. 
It is hurry, hurry all the time. 
Don’t hurry, do it well. 
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DRILL EXERCISES 
On One Hundred Difficult Words of Common Speech 


By Heten Davis Lams 
7. 


8. We must hurry along. 
9. She hurried down the street. 


10. She made a hurried exit, 
46. ice—1. Did you put up the ice-card? 
2. We must have ice to-day. 


_ 


47. interesting—1. 


Yio b 


6 
J 
8. 
9 
10. 


48. invitation—1. 


tion. 
2. Will-you accept my invitation? 
3. He refuses to accept my invitation. 
4. I had an invitation for the week-end. 
5. We received a wedding invitation. 
6. We have no invitation to the reception. 
7. How many invitations were sent out? 
8. He received an invitation to speak. 
9. Was it a verbal invitation? 
1o. No invitation is needed. 

49.it—1. It is a joke. 
2. It was meant in jest. 
3. It was offered in fun. 
4. It was politely received. 
5. It was a matter for regret. 
6. Take it away. 
7. Take it away from her. 
8. Take it with you, 
9. Take a copy of it. 
10. Make a claim to it. 

50. key—1. Where is my key? 
2. My latch-key is in my pocket. 
3. That is a queer key. 
4. It is the key to a Yale lock. 
s. I lost my key-ring. 
6. That was the key to the situation. 
7. She sang off the key. 
8. It was in the key of four flats, 
9. It was in a minor key. 
10. Did you find the key to the riddle? 
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Play slowly, don’t hurry. 


We had ice yesterday. 

Is that the ice-man? 

The ice-man is knocking. 

Those are ice tongs. 

I want 8o Ibs. of ice. 

Do you prefer ice-cream’ or water-ice? 
The ice is covered with snow. 

We slipped on the ice. 


She is a very interesting 
person, 

She is a most interesting child. 

This is an interesting book. 

I found it extremely interesting. 

Lip-reading is one of the most interest- 
ing things I have ever done. 

Are you interested in the subject? 

How can you help but be interested? 

He lacked interest in the whole subject. 

Human nature is very interesting. 

It was interesting to watch them come 
and go. 


I will give you an invita- 
















51. keep—t. 


2. 
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9. 

10. 

52. kin 
2. 


an PS 


7. 
10. 
53- 


8 
9 
Oo 
k 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0. 
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54. late—1. 
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55. letter—tr. 


AAP Yh 


Pom 


56. light—tr. 


2. 
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now—lI. 


Keep well. 

Keep cheerful. 

Keep the change, 

Does he keep up with his class? 

You must keep at it. 

Please keep still. 

You may keep it as a souvenir. 

You may keep the book until I call for 
it, 

Can you keep a secret? 

Do you keep chickens? 


d—r1. Be kind to dumb animals. 

She is kind to everyone. 

What kind of music do you like? 

They are the kind of people one does 
not admire. 

What kind of work is she to take up? 

I don’t like to write on that kind of 
paper. 

What kind of place is this? 

She is a very kindly person. 

Kindness begets kindness. 

Kindness is a fine quality to cultivate. 


“Know thyself.” 

Know your own mind. 

Do you know your lesson? 

I know many boys and girls. 

I know my problem. 

But I do not know its solution. 

Do you know that man? 

Do you know the name of the author? 
I know the poem by heart. 

I know she will say no to that. 


I was late this morning. 
You will be late for your car. 
He came late last night. 

Why are you so late? 

Early or late it is all the same. 
Better early than late. 

“Better late than never.” 

But better never late. 

It is later than I thought. 

We will arrange about that later. 


Did you get my letter? 

Did you receive my letter promptly? 

Did the post-man leave any letters? 

Was there a letter for me? 

You owe me a letter. 

It is a long time since I had a letter 
from you. 

I have several letters to write. 

Have you a letter of credit? 

Will you give me a letter of recom- 
mendation ? 

That was a Red Letter day for the chil- 
dren. 


“Let there be light.” 

The light is very dim. 

T must have more light. 

That electric light is too brilliant. 
Do you wish to light your cigar? 
Give me a light. 

The automobile has a red light. 





57. look—1. 


58. magazine—1. 


DRILL EXERCISES 


8. How light this bread is! 
9. The cake was very light. 
10. She is as light as a feather on her feet. 


_ 
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Look at it. 

Look at me. 

Give me a look at it. 

Look at the blue sky. 

Look at it from all sides. 

I will look into it. 

Please look over the account before you 
leave. 

It looks like snow. 

I looked over all the papers. 

I am looking forward to the event. 


We belong to a magazine 


club. 


— 


590. man—1. 
man 


10. 


60. might—1. 


61. mistake—1. 


= 


2. 


2. 
3. 
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We have many good magazines. 

Are you a magazine reader? 

One cannot read all the magazines. 
Which magazine do you prefer? 

Do you have a child’s magazine? 

She is.a contributor to some magazine. 
I subscribe for three magazines. 

I will send you the magazine soon. 

It was a powder magazine, 


“In the beginning God created 

” 

He made man in his own likeness 

Some claim man is descended from the 
monkey. 

Do you know Darwin’s 
Man? 

Horace Mann was a famous educator. 

It was a tale of no-man’s land. 

It was a matter to be settled man to 
man. 

There is a man-of-war in the harbor. 

How many men does it take to man a 
war-ship ? 

“A man is a man for a’ that.” 


Descent of 


You might do it. 

At least you might try to do it. 

I might have called you. 

I might have told you. 

They might have heard of it and stayed 
away. 

He might have returned it. 

He might have come earlier. 

Do you think we might get some more? 

They worked with all their might and 
main. 

Try as we might we could not ac- 
complish it. 


It was a sad mistake. 

It was not my mistake. 

Be careful lest you make a mistake. 
Please correct the mistakes. 

If I mistake not, you are the one. 
He made no mistake on that deal. 
There was no mistake about it. 

All of us make mistakes. 

Profit by your mistakes. 

I fear you are mistaken. 
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2. money—!I. How much money do you 
need. 

2. I haven’t any money, 

3. I am very short of money. 

4. Money is power. 


5. He is very keen in money matters. 

6. Christ drove the money-changers from 
the temple. 

7. It will require much money to finance 
that. 


8. Paper money is printed in Washington. 

9. The U. S. has several mints where 
money is coined. 

1o. Our money is standard gold. 


63. must—1. I must go. 

2. I must come early. 

3. I must bear it in mind. 

4. You must do it now. 

5. They must report to me. 

6. We must return early. 

7. He must come at once. 

8. I must see him about it. 

9. You must have gotten very tired. 
10. It must have been a delightful trip. 


64.near—1. They came from far and near. 
I am near the end of my work 

I see the end near at hand. 

Come sit near me. 

I came near winning. 

They live near us. 

Do you consider this a near match? 
I was nearly overcome with the heat. 

9g. I nearly lost my way. 

10. The fire is nearly out. 
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65. necessary—1I. It will be necessary to go 

at once. 

Is it necessary that I should go? 

Here is your necessary money. 

What clothes are necessary for the 
trip? 

The delay seemed necessary. 

Will it be necessary to ask him? 

We laid up the car for necessary re- 
pairs. 

8. A new tire was necessary. 

g. It was an unnecessary expense. 

10. It was an unnecessary annoyance. 
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66. need—r. You do not need to go now. 


2. You do not need to return at once, 
You do not need all that. 

4. You do not need so much. 

5. There is great need for good workers. 

6. Are there any who need my services? 

7. They need more help. 

8. There was no need of that. 

9. Do you need so much cloth? 

o. I need all you can spare. 
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67. needle—1. Please give me a needle. 


What kind of needle do you want? 

I want a fine needle. 

These needles are all large. 

I need a darning needle. 

Will you thread the needle for me? 
Have you needle and thread? 
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72. none—I. 
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8 A magnet will pick up a needle, 

9. A machine needle has its eye at the 
point. 

10. She gave me a set of knitting needles. 


68. never—1. Never give up. 


Never lose courage. 
Never quit. 

Never admit failure. 

I will never refer to it. 
I will never repeat it. 

I never knew it. 

I never dreamed it. 

I would never do it. 
That would never do. 
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69.new—1. A Happy New Year to You. 


2. Have you made your New Year resolu- 
tion? 

I have a new fur coat. 

Now I need a new hat. 

I have a most interesting new book. 

We want a new house. 

Is this a new street? 

8. That is a new office block. 

9. We are teaching by a new method. 

10. It will give you a new viewpoint. 
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70.nice—!I. It is a nice day. 


2. This is a nice situation. 

3. That is a nice mess. 

4. She lives in a nice house. 

5. That is a nice apple. 

6. That is a nice warm cloak. 
7. What a nice school this is! 
8. What nice light you have! 

9. What a nice vacation we had! 
10. How nice it was to see them! 


1. night—1. Good night, ladies. 


Night approaches. 

Night will be upon us. 

Will you spend the night with us? 
Twilight precedes night. 

It was near nightfall. 

“The shades of night were falling fast.” 
He came in late last night. 

Last night I dreamed of you. 

“Night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
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There are none. 

2. There are none for you, 

I have none. 

There were none left. 

He gave me none. 

I received none by mail. 

He got none when he went to town. 
There was none in the house. 
There is none in the market. 
There is none in my pocket. 
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73. ought—1. I ought to go home. 


You ought to return that book to-day. 
You ought to pay better attention. 
Ought I to be more careful? 

She belonged to class ought two (’02). 
We ought to be more thankful for our 
blessings. 
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DRILL EXERCISES 


They ought not to pull up wild flowers 
by the roots. 


8. He may be gone now for aught I know. 
9. “Is there aught else, my friends, I can 
do for you?” 
10. Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things and to enter into His glory?” 
74.paper—1I. Was it in the paper? 
2. Has the paper come? 
3. Please get me a paper. 
4. What paper do you read? 
5. The notice was in the paper. 
6, The paper-boy left the wrong paper. 
7. Wrap it in tissue paper. 
8. He wore a paper cap. 
9. It was made of crepe paper. 
10. The child played with paper dolls. 
75.pen—1. “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 
2. William Penn made a treaty with the 
Indians. 
3. This pen scratches. 
4. I must have a new pen. 
5. Please fill my foutain-pen. 
6. You may use my pen. 
7. What beautiful penmanship! 
8. He penned a letter. 
9. Is that a drawing pen? 
10. We have a pen for the rabbits in the 
corner of the yard. 
76. pin—1. I found a pin. 
2. Please give me a pin. 
3. I would not give a pin for it. 
4. I bought a paper of pins. 
5. Pin the notice on the board. 
6. That pin waz a gift to me. 
7. That is a rolling-pin. 
8. I bought a dozen clothes-pins. 
9. We played at nine-pins. 
10. “See a pin, pick it up, All the day, you'll 
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78. Please—t. 
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have good luck,” 


What a beautiful picture ! 

He drew a picture of a dog. 

Have you had your picture taken? 

How many pictures are there in the 
exhibition ? 

That is an interesting picture. 

Are you fond of moving-pictures ? 

There are many moving-picture shows. 

Can you picture that to yourself? 

Have you seen my collection of picture- 
cards? 

The child is the picture of his father. 


Please come promptly. 

Please do it at once. 

Please close the window. 

He is very hard to please. 

Give me one now if you please. 

She is a very pleasing person. 

I tried so hard to please them. 

They will be much pleased to hear that. 
That will displease him I am sure. 

He was so displeased with the work. 
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79. police—1. Call the police. 
2. Where is the police-alarm? 
3. Call the police on the telephone. 
4. The police are so siow in coming. 
5. He is a member of the police force, 
6. I spoke to the policeman about it. 
7. He was arraigned in the police court. 
8. I went to police headquarters. 
9. It was the Policeman’s Ball. . 
10. It was a German police-dog. 
80. public—1. That is a public automobile. 
2. That is a matter for the public to de- 


cide, 


3. You can’t fool the public all the time. 
4. It is a matter of public concern. 
5. Do not make the matter public. 
6. She is a public school teacher. 
7. How did it appeal to the public? 
8. So much for public welfare. 
9. Is the meeting open to the public? 
10. He was a public-spirited man. 

81. rain—1. How it rains! 
2. Come in, out of the rain. 
3. The rain will start the grass. 
4. Wait until the rain stops. 
5. Do you think it will rain? 
6. There is no sign of rain. 
7. We need rain very badly. 
8. It rained all night. 
9. The rain beats in beneath the window. 
10. I need a new rain-coat. 

2.ready—1. Are you ready? 
2. How soon will you be ready? 
3. I was ready 15 minutes ago. 
4. Please wait till I get ready. 
5. How long will it take you to get ready? 
6. You must be réady at 6 o’clock. 
7. We worked hard to’ get ready. 
8. Is she ready for college? 
9. They had already come when we ar- 

rived. 

10. We were already there. 


83. return—t. 


— 


&4. road—t. 
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Return early. 

Return as soon as you can. 

Will you ask her to return it? 

It was sent by return mail. 

It was returned by express. 

The dog returned the next day. 

We awaited his return. 

I received nothing in return. 

Will she return the compliment? 
You must return the book promptly. 


This is a good road. 

Are you sure it is the right road? 

What was that road at the left? 

Look it up in the road-book. 

He is well on the road to recovery. 

She is on the road to fame. 

“All roads lead to Rome.” 

The Romans built fine roads. 

The Italians build good roads to-day. 

“Oh! mine be a house beside the road, 
where the foot-steps of men pass by.” 
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85. send—1. 


86. size—I. 


87. start—1. 


88. store—1. 


89. ten—1. 


90, thank—1. 





Please send it at once. 
Please send it to me. 

I will send for it. 

I will send it to you when I get it. 


Did you send the letter Special De- 


livery? 
I shall send it by messenger. 
Send me a letter when you arrive. 
Send it by Parcel Post. 
I will send you a telegram. 
She will send me word by cable. 


What is the size of your glove? 

What is the size of your shoe? 

It was a large-size bottle. 

The size of the class was large. 

They are both the same size. 

The arm-size is too small. 

The waist-size is all right. 

He sized the walls before papering 
them. 

The tone was big for the size of the 
bell. 

Please arrange the books according to 
size. 


I must start at once. 

It is too late to start. 

When you start let me know. 

She will start promptly. 

He has a good start in life. 

Start in and go as far as you can. 

It is time the play started. 

You will never get on if you do not 
start. 

That noise gave me a start. 

I was much startled by the crash, 


Meet me at the store. 

I bought it at the drug-store. 

I will store my furniture. 

That is a department store. 

What will it cost to store it? 

I will store it for you. 

Have you stored your vegetables for 
the winter? 

We have better news in store for them. 

You must restore the money. 

“Store not up your treasure on earth.” 


Ten per cent is a tithe. 

The bet was ten to one. 

I gave him ten cents. 

The hat cost $10. 

The hen laid ten eggs. 

It takes ten eggs to make an angel cake. 
There are ten boys in her class. 

He won ten marbles. 

The clock struck ten. 

Meet me at 10 o'clock, 


I thank you. 

Please thank her for me. 

Mother will thank you for the flowers. 

I cannot thank you enough, 

Give thanks for your daily bread. 

She taught the child to say “Thank 
you.” 

He arose to express his thanks. 
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He was given a vote of thanks. 
Shall we express our thanks by rising? 
He said his thanks and went his way. 
What time is it? 

It is time they came. 

It is time to go. 

“Time and tide wait for no man.” 
Let me take time to do it well. 
Next time you will do it better. 

It takes a long time. 

Give me time, 

This is the first time. 

This will be the last time. 


Have you a clear title? 

Was the title searched? 

Did they give you a certificate of title? 
I should demand a certified title. 
What is his official title? 

What is the title of the book? 

That is a misleading title. 

The title was underlined. 

The title was in heavy print. 

That is the wrong title, 


Live in to-day. . 
To-day alone is yours. 

Don’t put off what you can do to-day. 
Do it to-day, 

It is pleasant to-day. 

I will send the notice to-day. 

She will come to-day. 

I have waited eagerly for to-day 

I shall reach home to-day. 

Is there a church service to-day. 


Shall I take an umbrella? 

You had better take an umbrella. 

Do you think I will need an umbrella? 

My umbrella needs a new cover, 

I have carried that umbrella a long 
while. 

That umbrella was a gift to me. 

Lend me your umbrella. 

Put your umbrella in the rack. 

How very wet your umbrella is! 

Whose umbrella is this? 


Sunday is the first day of the 
week. 

There are seven days in the week. 

We are paid by the week. 

He will be away many weeks. 

He starts next week. 

I only returned last week. 

The play is to be week after next. 

Come to me at the end of the week. 

We were invited for the week-end. 

He made a weekly offering. 


Would you want it? 

I would not listen to the proposition. 

I would not accept it. 

Under those conditions would you go? 

I would drop the whole matter. 

I = they would come again in the 
fall. 

He would make a good minister. 




















8. I wish they would give it careful con- 
sideration. 

9. I wouldn’t do that if I were you. 

10. Would it be possible to send it? 


97. wait—1. Wait for me. 

Wait till he returns. 

Wait a moment. 

I can wait no longer. 

I have waited too long now. 

It has been a long wait. 

He tipped the waiter. 

“Everything comes to him who waits.” 
But work while you wait. 

“Learn to labor and to wait.” 
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08. year—1. Happy New Year! 
2. Adiéu to the old year. 
Success to you this year. 
I trust it will be a good year. 
Year by year we drift along. 
We did not pay expenses last year. 
It is many years since I have seen you. 
He receives a good salary each year. 
Her year’s income is small. 
It is a year and a half since I came 
home. 
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99. yesterday—1. Think not of yesterday. 

Our yesterdays are gone. 

Forget yesterday. 

Yesterday’s plans failed. 

I did not prepare yesterday’s lesson. 

Did you come yesterday? 

I went to a musicale yesterday? 

I went to the movies yesterday. 

He failed to come yesterday. 

“Our to-days and yesterdays are the 
blocks with which we build.” 
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100. young—1. How young she is! 

We are young but once. 

Be sympathetic with the young. 

She had a young child with her. 
She is a young matron. 

He is a young doctor. 

We stayed at Young’s Hotel. 

It is a young growing church. 

She is too young to fill that position. 
It is a year and a half since I came. 
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OVER-SHOOTING THE MARK 


One of the most common errors in teach- 
ing is to over-shoot the mark. Teachers 
choose a subject and discuss it in the stratum 
that the pupils have not reached. The chil- 
dren look wise and appear interested and the 
teacher feels that the work is effective. 

If a supervisor or a superintendent comes 
into the class and should ask some questions 
of fundamental interest there is a complete 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
pupils which is readily manifest to the teacher. 
The whole structure of his teaching tumbles 
down. He sees it himself. Being a wise and 
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interested instructor, he backs out and tries 
it again. “He begins then by laying a real 
foundation of understanding and from that 
proceeds from the region of the known to 
that of the imaginary or unknown if neces- 
sary. 

Here is a concrete example: On a Sunday 
morning we visited a number of classes and 
in one wrote on the wall slate, “Did you ever 
see Jesus?” They had been discussing the 
life of Jesus. A very appropriate lesson was 
on the wall slate. Three of the pupils had 
seen him; one in Akron, one in Bucyrus, and 
the other at his home. From that minute 
on it was a case of clear back down and a 
new start. 

The teacher, who is always very interested 
and wants to do the very best, was anxious 
to begin over again. 

A few years ago a teacher and her class 
were having a very interesting time in his- 
tory. The subject under study was, “The 
First Winter of the Pilgrim Fathers.” All 
seemed familiar with that hard winter. The 
wall slate was covered with a fine discussion 
written by both pupils and teacher. We were 
very sorry, of course, for the pilgrims, and 
asked the pupils why they did not turn on the 
gas or the steam so they could be comfortable 
and happy? 

Each step was an eye-opener to the pupils 
and it was some time before they could get 
a clear vision of the heat problem. But that 
settled, we.then asked, “Why did they not 
come over to Ohio and let us care for them in 
the Institution as we did the flood sufferers 
in 1913?” 

Some thought the boats could not come 
over the mountains very well, others offered 
fairly good reasons, but it was a long time 
before anyone grasped the thought that there 
was no Columbus and no School for the Deaf. 

In this way the children connected the Pil- 
grim Fathers up in time and place. They got 
a perfect setting of it. They were then ready 
to begin an intelligent study of that part of 
our history. 

That is most necessary in the study of 
any subject. The minds of the pupils should 
have a clear understanding of the events. 
The rest of it is a matter of addition, the 
piling on, and may be continued according 
to the pleasure of the teacher and the inter- 
est of the pupils. 

When some teacher, great in heart and 
mind, has discussed with her class some im- 
portant lesson involving an unusual word like 
“Genoa,” let her write on the wall slate, “Is 
Genoa a man, nation, or a city?” 

The answers will open her eyes and she 
will see that in place of being ready to leave 
that lesson for another, she is just ready to 
begin it. 

So with all of our work in teaching—too 
much is taken for granted. It applies not 
only to Schools for the Deaf but to hearing 
schools as well. 

Editorial in The Ohio Chronicle. 
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SPREAD OF WORK FOR HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN 


RECOGNITION FOR LYNN’s WorK 


The good work for hard of hearing 
children in the public schools of Lynn, 
Mass., done by Miss Caroline A. Kimball, 
is becoming widely known throughout 
the country, and more and more cities 
are awakening to the need in their own 
localities. : 

Within the last few months, accord- 
ing to the Daily Evening Item (Lynn), 
letters have been received from Des 
Moines, Iowa; Toronto, Canada; and 
South Orange, N. J., asking for advice 
and stating the intention of putting lip- 
reading within the reach of the hard of 
hearing children of those cities. 


The /tem says in part: 


Hardly a week goes by but Miss Kimball 
receives some communication asking for in- 
formation regarding her work. Her contribu- 
tions to the VoL_ta Review, a magazine devoted 
to the study of lip-reading, are eagerly read 
by those who are interested in the subject. Miss 
Kimball is very much enthused over her work, 
which has made such rapid progress in this 
city, and welcomes the opportunity to help 
any person anywhere who communicates with 
her. At present she has about sixty pupils 
enrolled. Many children are retarded in their 
school work because of deafness. Miss Kim- 
ball finds that after learning how to read the 
*lips they have greater incentive for study, and 
are better able to keep up with the work in 
their own grades. Superintendent Charles S. 
Jackson recently said: “These classes are 
serving very efficiently children who, with the 
mental alertness of normal children, live 
through the nature of their trouble, in a world 
of increasing isolation. Lip-reading is the 
nearest, if not the only, approach to re-entry 
into the life around them.” 


ROcHESTER’s EXAMPLE PRODUCING 
RESULTS 


The ear clinic for the public school 
children of Rochester, N. Y., conducted 
by Dr, Franklin W. Bock, is attracting 
attention from many outside sources. 
Reprints of Dr. Bock’s articles in the 
VoLtta Review, “Mark’s Problem” and 
“Examination and Care of Hard of 
Hearing School Children” are in great 
demand, and physicians and educators 
from many cities are writing to Dr. Bock 
for information and advice. As. Dr. 
Bock recently stated: “It would seem as 
if the idea of taking care of the children 
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was really getting under the skin of our 
community administrators.” 

A recent number of the Rochester 
Herald contained an interesting article, 
with four illustrations, concerning the 
work of Dr. Bock’s clinic. The account 
said: 


One of the results of this clinic is a survey 
of the public schools of Chicago, where it was 
found that they had 23,313 pupils who were 
hard of hearing. Using the average of these 
children in Chicago, there would be 3,500 such 
cases in Rochester, although Dr. Bock has 
placed the number here at 2,500. 

Another effect of the work in the clinic has 
been the development of a consciousness of the 
value of lip-reading. Six years ago the Board 
of Education appointed one lip-reading teacher, 
Miss Alice Howe. Now they have five such 
teachers, and there are night-school classes 
and afternoon classes in East and West High 
Schools. 


NOTES FROM A NOVICE 
Dear “Volta Review”: 

Will you permit a novice to occupy a few 
lines of your very valuable publication? It 
was something like forty years ago that I 
woke up one bright sunny morning with a 
peculiar buzzing noise in my left ear which 
continued to buzz so persistently that, as I 
remember it now, I didn’t get to sleep again 
for several weeks. That was in a day when 
there was no such thing as an internal or mid- 
dle ear, no labyrinth or eustachian tube or any 
other of the fancy fixings which are now so 
popular in the defects of the human ear. At 
that time ear specialists were only general 
practitioners with an ear spoon and a small 
bottle of sweet oil. So I let it buzz until we 
got so well acquainted and became such good 
friends that instead of keeping me awake it 
would sing me to sleep. Like grandfather’s 
clock, it never stopped going, not once in all 
those forty years, and it is still on the job, 
night and day, having added a large number 
of new and popular airs to its original reper- 
toire. 

But my right ear stood bravely up to the 
task of doing double duty until about six 
years ago, the only inconvenience being that 
when seated in a public audience I was com- 
pelled to keep my wife on my blind side so as 
not to be embarrassed by someone else sit- 
ting there and asking a lot of questions that 
I couldn’t hear, and understand, and there- 
fore couldn’t answer. One may be able to 
live up to the old maxim of not letting his 
left hand know what his right hand is doing, 
but one can’t keep one ear from knowing 
what the other ear is doing, especially when 
the other ear seems to be having such a splen- 
did good time singing songs with a jazz or- 
chestra accompaniment. So six years ago 
that good old starboard vehicle for the trans- 
mission of sound waves joined in the chorus 
with its larboard comrade, thereby forming a 














perpetual duet which never scems to grow 
weary in the good work of keeping me well 
entertained. 

It has taken me six years to find out just 
what particular type of deafness I am fa- 
vored with, and I am not positively sure yet. 
To all appearances it is what is called Men- 
iere’s disease of the ear. I don’t know how 
serious it is, but I know I have conquered its 
attendant evils. I have been watching the 
Votta Review for an article on this type of 
deafness and trust one will appear at no dis- 
tant date. How serious it may be awaits the 
future to reveal, but I am not taking things 
seriously nowadays, not even deafness. This 
is one lesson that deafness has taught me, 
not to get fussed up until fussed-up condi- 
tions appear. Physical conditions I believe 
have much to do with deafness, head noises 
and other disagreeable characteristics. 

There is a somewhat happy land of spirit 
repose in which we may dwell with a fair 
measure of contentment and not a_ small 
amount of genuine satisfaction. It is a land 
where courage abounds, where determination 
yields not its powerful influence, and where 
that faddish term, “I should worry,” reversed 
in meaning by popular consent, stands firm and 
steadfast as the rock of ages and says “I 
Will,” or “I Won't,” whichever the occasion 
demands. 

I am thankful for what little hearing I 
have left, thankful that for more than forty 
years I could hear a few silver pieces jingle 
in my pocket, hear the birds sing, the frogs 
croak, the dogs bark and the dinner bell ring. 
I positively refuse to be unhappy, or get down 
and out and leave a vacant place for the 
younger generations to fill. 

If I tarry on in this world to enjoy yet a 
hundred years of deafness, I shall employ my 
earnest and sincere efforts to make it a cen- 
tury of cheerful acquiescence to present con- 
ditions, while looking forward to that eternal 
hereafter when will be reversed the old order 
of things which says, “Ears have they but they 
hear not..—C. E. Carter, Onarga, IIl. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Advanced Lessons in Lip-Reading, By 
ExizasetH Herm Nitcuie (Mrs. Edward B. 
Nitchie), Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
Publishers. 

There is always a demand by teachers for 
advanced material for the pupil who is am- 
bitious and wishes to become expert in the 
art of lip-reading. Mrs. Nitchie’s new book 
will receive a hearty welcome in the teaching 
profession, irrespective of method. The 
exercises are interesting and are arranged logi- 
cally. The miscellaneous material arranged for 
practice classes will be especially helpful to 
teachers who are just starting out in the pro- 
fession. The devices, compiled from various 
sources, will save teachers many hours of 
work in searching for material. To teachers 
of experience, some of them will be familiar, 
but think of the convenience of having them 
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in book form! Minute directions are given for 
the handling of the material, and pupils who 
are studying at home will find the book of 
great value. 

(The above appreciation of Mrs. Nitchie’s 
book was contributed by a teacher who uses 
another method.—Editor.) 


THE JOYS OF BEING AN EDITOR 


Most any man can be an editor. All the 
editor has to do is sit at a desk six days in the 
week, four weeks in a month and twelve months 
in the year and edit such stuff as this: 

“Mrs. Jones, of Red Hill, let a can-opener 
slip last week and cut herself in the pantry. 
A mischievous lad of Piketon threw a stone 
and cut Mr. Pike in the alley last Tuesday. 
Joe Doe climbed on the roof of his house last 
week looking for a leak and fell, striking him- 
self on the back porch. While Harold Green 
was escorting Miss Violet Wise from the 
church social last Saturday night a savage dog 
attacked them and bit Mr. Green on the public 
square. Ik Trimmer, of Town Creek, was 
playing with a cat Friday when it scratched 
him on the veranda. Mr. Frank, while har- 
nessing his young colt last Saturday, had the 
misfortune to be kicked near his corn crib.” 

.—Albertville Banner. 


SIGN LANGUAGE ENGLISHIZED 


Two deaf gentlemen at a recent gathering 
engaged in the following dialogue: 
“Hello, that you Blank?” 


“Yes, perfect. Remember your face. Name 
Smith ?” 

“Perfect. Glad meet.” 

“See you not long time. How been well 
since?” 


“Fine, strong. Same yourself, how well?” 
“Changeable, sick. Suffering hard, leg.” 


“Hear talk but better I ask first? True 
marry finish you?” 
“Deaf wild talk. I marry finish not. Talk 


that who crowd lies persons. Know better 
myself. Babies tell me troubles theirs all. I 
fool person not. First I clothing, high food, 
hardship. Married finish people money lump 
save, second look for lady money lump.” 

“Smart I, comfortable for future old.” 

“Your talk perfect. Agree. Same I fool 
person not. Plenty time marry. I what? To 
ladies persons widows, husbands dead. Wid- 
ows all judgment good. Have furniture bought 
finish. Save money. Fine cooks (patting 
stomach ).” 

“Perfect your talk, judgment your good. 
Hope you pick marry lady fine form, money 
lump. If marry forget not invite me. Fine 
time celebrating.” 

“Excuse. Engagement important very. See 
any time all day.” 

“All right. Excuse. See any time all day.” 

Ghosts of Henry James and all grammarians, 
do not excite yourselves. It is only sign lan- 
guage Englishized. 

—James F. Brady, in The Silent Worker. 
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Schools of Lip-Reading 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: ) Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools, 
A 


Pasadena: 

Redlands: Miss Olive E, Harris, C 
San Francisco: San Francisco School, A 
San Francisco: California School, A 


Berkeley: Branch of the California School 


COLORADO 
Denver: Whitaker School, B 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: District of Columbia School, C 
Washington: Hubert Studio, E 
Washington: Washington School, E 
GEORGIA 
Macon: 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
IOWA 
Des Moines: 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: 
MAINE 
Portland: 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Boston School, A 
Boston: Muller-Walle School, B 
Boston: New England School, D 
Cambridge: Cambridge School, C 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit: Detroit School, C 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Kansas City School, C 
St. Louis: Central Institute, A 
St. Louis: Pattison School, é 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha and Lincoln: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester: Mrs. Mary E. Phinney, B 
NEW YORK 
New York City: 
New York City: 


Miss Arbaugh’s School, B 

Chicago School, A 

Des Moines School, B 
Kentucky School, E 

Miss Sally Spyker, B 

Miss Margaret J. Worchester, D 


Gordon, B 


Minneapolis School, A 


Kessler School, A 


Miss Olive E. D. Hart, C 
Muller-Walle School, B 
New York City: Nitchie School, A 

New York City: Studio of Speech-Reading, D 
Rochester: Miss Mildred E. Smith, 
Syracuse: Syracuse Clinic School, C 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville: Asheville Summer School, D 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Cincinnati School, B 
Cleveland: Cleveland School, B 
Cleveland: Speech-Reading School, D 
Youngstown: Miss S, Blanche De France, C 
Toledo: Mrs, Rodney C. Dewey, B 


OREGON 
Eugene: 
Portland: Miss Eleanor 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Kinzie School, D 
Philadelphia: Pomeroy School, E 
Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh School, A 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Providence School, B 


TEXAS 
Dallas: 
Houston: 


Oregon School, C 
L. La France, C 


Dallas School, C 
Houston School, C 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: McKerral School, B 
Tacoma: Tacoma School, 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington: Miss Nora Downing, B 

CANADA 
Montreal: 
Toronto: 
Toronto: 


Miss Margaret i Worcester, D 
Toronto School, 
Miss Tuller’s School, C 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


American Federation of Organizations, F 
Boston Guild, 

Cleveland Club, F 

New York League (Handwork Shop), F 
San Francisco League, F 

Toledo League, 

Toronto Club, ¥ 

Washington Club, F 


Books 


FOR TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 

Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children, 
Jones and Pratt, K 

Books for Deaf Children, Louise Upham, J 

Course in English, J. W. Jones, 

Five-Slate System, Miss “Barry, J 

Formation and Development of Elementary English 
Sounds, Caroline A. Yale, 

Raindrop, The, K 

Sargent Hamibesk of Anas. Private Schools, N 

Story Charts (Northampton), K 


LIP-READING TEXTBOOKS 
Bruhn: “The Muller-Walle Method,” E 
Garfield and McCaughrin: “‘The Mentor Course in 
Speech-Reading for Adults,” 
Morgenstern: “Lip-Reading for Class ~- Instruction,” 


Croker, 


“Lip-Reading; Principles and Practice,” E 
“Advanced Lessons in Lip-Reading,” I 


Nitchie: 
Nitchie: 


Hearing Instruments 


American Phonophor Corporation, I 

Bruhn, Luc 

Dictograph bredests Corporation, G 
Gem Ear Phone Company, 

Globe Phone Manufacturing Company, H 

Potter Ear Phone, G 


Schools for the Correction of Speech 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Miss Jennie Hedrick, M 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Boston Stammerers’ 


NEW YORK 
Ithaca: Martin Institute for Speech Correction. M 
New York City: Miss Ethel M,. Outerbridge, 


Schools for Deaf Children 


GEORGIA 
Macon: Miss Arbaugh’s School, K 


MARYLAND 
Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, K 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Northampton: The Clarke School,. J 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis: 


NEW YORK 
New York City: 


Institute, M 


Central Institute for the Deaf, J 


Wright Oral School, Cover 


Miscellaneous 


European Tour, M. 
Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops, N 








